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Foreword 


Whatever the record of prehistoric man 
may have been, fascinating is the story of 
the progress of society within the ken of 
modern times. 

History r is not , as many students may 
seem to believe , a mere conglomeration of 
facts and hopeless mixture of dates. Its 
interest and significance lie far deeper 
than surface knowledge. It makes little 
material difference whether Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492 or in 1497. In 
fact, it matters not overmuch ivhether Co- 
lumbus or Ferdinand sailed under the 
auspices of the Spanish throne. The all- 
important event was the venturing forth 
of a man in the opposition of many of 
his time to prove to his own satisfaction 
a theory which he believed to be true. 

Not by chance but by deliberate experi- 
mentation, patient trial and error , and 
careful searching of truths is history made . 
The motive and not the deed weighs in 
the scales of an “even-handed justice .” 

So the history of the South, shadowed 
by apparent defeat in her struggle for the 
Cause, shines more gloriously each suc- 
ceeding year in the beauty of her aims and 
ideals. 

When the record of this section of the 
country is written by one who analyzes 
motives and estimates justly the worth of 
the heroes of the South, then will the true 
history have been recorded. 
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Contributing Editors 


B XCEEDINGLY clever is the 
charming short story contrib- 
uted by Miss Estelle Jessup, a 
sophomore who has returned to 
Wesleyan after a semester’s absence. 
The Wesleyan hopes that “All’s Well 
That Begins Well” is the beginning of 
a series of contributions from the pen 
of this talented writer. 

The exquisite poem, Triolet, reveals 
the presence of another poet in Wes- 
leyan circles. Miss Mary Eunice Sapp, 
a new junior having come to Wesleyan 
from G. S. W. C., Valdosta, is the 
author of this work of art. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith of Macon, and 
the senior class, is another new con- 
tributor to be welcomed to the Wes- 
leyan. She treats the theme of Truth 
with beauty and appropriate dignity. 

The article, Stone Mountain, comes 
from the ready pen of the Watchtower 
columnist, Miss Katherine Catchings. 


Charm adds one more triumph to the 
already long list of successes in sketches, 
articles, and wonderful fairy legends 
attained by that gifted sophomore, Miss 
Margaret Chapman. 

Those seniors already known for their 
writings, Misses Frieda Kaplan, Ora 
Bates, and Mamie Harmon are still 
favoring the magazine with their talent. 
Assays at Essays is the delightful con- 
tribution of Miss Kaplan while a poem 
comes from Miss Harmon’s quill and 
the beautiful story, June’s My Gal, 
from Miss Bates. 

Tammany Hall, the interesting article 
by Miss Loralee Watkins, is the work 
of another senior. Cervantes, by Miss 
Nita Smith, also shows that this year’s 
senior class is going to be missed by 
the Wesleyan next year. 

An atmosphere of history lends charm 
to the story, His Younger Brother, by 
Miss Sarah Additon, a junior, remem- 
bered for her sport stories. 
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“ Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it." 

— Thomas Jefferson. 

All’s Well That Begins Well 

By ESTELLE JESSUP 


n OE THORNTON 
was happy. 

Margie, the 
prettiest girl in 
Houston, had promised 
to go with him to the 
masquerade ball next 
Friday night. The two 
had been riding in Joe's 
new roadster when For- 
est Grant, Junior, had 
ridden by them and call- 
ed to Margie, “Will you 
be here next Friday? 

Well, I want to see you 
about it.” 

“It” could mean nothing else but the 
ball, Joe readily saw. So before taking 
the girl home, he had asked her for 
the date. He knew he would receive 
an invitation, although it had not come 
yet. His mother and Mrs. Van (so- 
called by the whole town) were mem- 
bers of the same social standing. His 
father was her lawyer, too. Of course 
the affair was to be a very select one, 
but that fact did not daunt Joe. He 
remembered the day he had driven her 
in his car all over town for hours when 
her own automobile was out of order. 
Surely he would receive an invitation 
and one of Mrs. Van's personal visiting- 
cards which meant an entrance to the 
club door. The other boys, though, had 
theirs, and Joe wa,s worried. Oh, well, 
he would wait. 

The day of the dance drew nearer, 
but still no card came for Joe. He 
and Margie had planned costumes to 
match — a powder-puff one for her and 
a lip-stick for him. They had told no 
one about them. His heart was set on 
wearing this costume; it looked espe- 
cially good on him — in fact, he was 
proud of the way it looked. Margie 


was a dream in hers. 
Joe abandoned all ideas 
of giving up the dance. 
He just must be there. 
If he did not take her, 
Forest Grant would, and 
Joe could not stand that. 
No, he would go. 

How, though, was he 
to get an entrance card? 

The day of the dance 
came and Joe was almost 
desperate. He was sit- 
ting in his father's office 
that morning when Mrs. 
Van Buren came in to see her attorney 
on business. Joe spoke very politely, 
more so than usual. She smiled as 
graciously as she ever did to anyone — 
only twisting her lips to one side and 
raising her lorgnette. Joe felt as if 
cold water had been dashed in his face. 

While Mrs. Van and Mr. Thornton 
were going over accounts, Joe noticed 
her card-case on the desk. He tried 
to get courage to speak to Mrs. Van 
about the dance. He thought, “It 
wouldn't be out of place to say some- 
thing about it, because she has always 
visited Mother, and too, I have been 
nicer to her than most of the other 
boys!” Still, she was so unapproach- 
able! 

Mrs. Van followed Mr. Thornton to 
a desk in the corner, and Joe saw his 
only chance. He carelessly tossed his 
hat to the table on the card-case, com- 
pletely covering it. Then he sat per- 
fectly still, reading the paper, almost 
afraid to move. Mrs. Van turned around 
and for a minute Joe held his breath. 
He even closed his eyes! When he 
opened them the lady had left the office 
and the hat remained as he had thrown 
it. Hastily Joe picked up the case and 
followed Mrs. Van down the steps. 
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“/ am not a Virginian but an American ” — Patrick Henry. 


At the ball that night he and Margie 
were the centers of attraction from the 
first. In the dressing room when Mar- 
gie took off her cloak a series of “Ohs!” 
“How perfectly darling!” “Isn’t that 
precious?” and “The very cutest thing 
I ever saw!” was heard. The powder- 
puff costume was truly successful. No 
less successful, though, than the gold 
and red lip-stick one of Joe’s. 

He and Margie danced the first dance 
together. Other couples turned to look 
at them with admiring glances. They 
were so graceful and well-matched. 
Finally, Forest Grant cut in on Joe, 
and the latter, with a bow, turned away. 
Very soon, however, he returned. There 
were other interruptions, of course, for 
Margie was the prettiest and most at- 
tractive girl in town, but Joe persisted 
in “breaking.” 

He knew Margie was glad he did it! 
He was not insensible to the remarks 
made about them nor to the fact that 
they danced beautifully together. As 
for Forest Grant, that young gentleman 
faded into the air like a cloud before 
Joe’s eyes. His costume was represent- 
ing the spirit of death. It was black 
with a skeleton painted on it — a most 
gruesome and also clever costume. But 
it was hopeless beside the frivolous blue 
and pink of Margie’s. Margie knew this 
and began to hate his breaking in on 
her dances. 

It was the last dance. The powder- 
puff and lip-stick were waltzing slowly, 
very slowly, oblivious to any one or 
anything but the music. They dipped 
and swayed and turned, this way and 
that, in perfect rhythm and with all 
ease. The other couples looked at them 
admiringly and finally stopped dancing 
to watch them. For five minutes longer 
the couple danced in the center of the 
floor. When they stopped they were 
surprised with the burst of clapping 
and compliments. Then they realized 
what had happened. They were trium- 


phant and happy after the embarrass- 
ment had worn-off. 

“Unmask!” called the leader of the 
orchestra. Joe suddenly turned cold 
and limp. Here he was, in the center 
of the circle, with Mrs. Van at his elbow 
and her neice standing by her, ready 
to give him and Margie the prizes. He 
must unmask. The seriousness of the 
situation came over him in an awful 
realization of what he had done. He 
was an imposter, a-a-a-. He could find 
no words to express what he thought 
of himself. 

Bravely he ripped off his mask and 
bravely he smiled at Margie. They re- 
ceived the prizes and the crowd cheered. 
Then Joe looked at Mrs. Van Buren. 
This lady lifted her lorgnette, scrutin- 
ized him from head to foot, smiled 
haughtily, and said in a cold icy voice, 
“Quite clever, indeed!” 

Joe felt like slinking out of the 
door — a cad! His whole night was 
ruined. He was ashamed and humili- 
ated. Somehow, he drove the car to 
Margie’s house, hardly speaking a word, 
he was so mortified. He told her it was 
only a headache. He forgot to mention 
again their date for the ball-game the 
next day. He was sick and weak from 
head to foot. 

“You certainly aren’t yourself, Joe. 
What is the matter?” asked Margie 
with an anxious look. 

“HI call you tomorrow. I’ll be all 
right then, I suppose,” Joe answered, 
trying to be cheerful. 

When he arrived at his house he 
drove the car in the garage and me- 
chanically locked it. Then he put the 
keys on the nail for his father to use 
in the morning. 

He walked with dragging feet and 
hanging head around to the front door. 
His face burned with shame. He could 
never look anyone in the face again. 
He knew Mrs. Van Buren would make 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“To conduct great matters and never commit a fault is above the farce of 
human nature — Plutarch. 


Truth 

By ELIZABETH SMITH 

We must live , must die, and why? 

Is it to but live and die? 

Can we choose the path we tread? 

Can we go where Christ hath led? 

Who can know, who can say 
He hath followed all the way? 

I have turned me all about. 

Searched for Truth, within, without . 
Nowhere aught of it I see. 

Nor in others, nor in me. 

0 Muse! I would take up the lyre 

And sing in tones of living fire 

In words that Truth and Life would sound 

And echo to the farthest bound 

Of Eternity and Time 

And even reach the gates sublime 

Of Heaven, where Truth itself doth dwell, 

And rend the depths of blackest Hell 

If I could strike one single chord 

Of Truth, one single note . Thou Lord, 

Of Life, grant me but this alone. 

That I may strike but one pure tone 
Unmixed with discord caused by lies. 

False beauty which falsehood implies. 
One tone of Truth, sharp as a knife , 
Could pierce the mockery of life . 

One single grain of Truth could tear 
From the face of God the veil of fear. 

In harmony and strife would cease 
To mar the symphony of peace. 

The Universe, from Time released, 

W ould echo back the glorious sound 
One hundred thousand times increased. 
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‘7 was born an American; I will live an American; I shall die an American* 9 

— Webster. 


MOUNTAIN , speak your message 
\S well. When the shadows of night 
- enwrap you , let the stars that train 
above your summit signal to America, ‘ The 
gray captain is on guard* When the rain of 
Heaven beats upon your majestic face , let 
all men says: ‘ Lee is weeping for the sorroivs 
of a people .* When the sun of morning 

strikes along your altitudes , let mankind be- 
hold a neiver Sol Invictus and exclaim: ‘ The 
Invincible Light* Let no ivinds hiss through 
your lips of stone , but , moving, make the 
music of an undying benediction. And when 
at last through cosmic cycles grain by grain 
you become a brother to the lowly dust , your 
message still will live immortal as the valor 
and the worth of the soul of Lee.** 

— Plato Durham. 
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“ The defects of the great men are the consolation of the dunces — Disraeli. 

A Memorial to Valor 

By KATHERINE CATCHINGS 


H ROM a mass of solid granite is 
being created a monument so 
exquisitely beautiful in thought, 
form, and construction as to 
make one breathless with awe. The 
rushing world does not quite grasp the 
magnitude of the undertaking — cannot 
feel the beauty of sentiment nor of 
memory, but the Stone Mountain Me- 
morial to the Valor of the Confederate 
Soldiers and to the Confederate Dead 
is a reality and a fact. 

There is no one who does not know 
of its origin — the inspiration of Mrs. 
C. Helen Plane, the widow of a Con- 
federate soldier who rushed from his 
honeymoon to take command of his 
company of Georgia volunteers and was 
killed in his first battle. The idea was 
first considered by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, but was thought to 
be too vast a plan for that organization. 
The ladies of the U. D. C. were enthu- 
siastic and interested, and determined 
to organize an association with the sole 
purpose of raising funds for the project. 
The outcome was the Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monumental Association, 
chartered by the Superior Court of 
Fulton County in the spring of 1915. 

Stone Mountain is an ideal place for 
the monument. It is the largest solid 
block of granite in the world, being 
seven miles around the base, and over a 
thousand feet high. On the north side 
there is a perpendicular drop to the 
ground — a level plane, tree-covered, in 
the midst of furrowed fields. It is here 
that the carving is being done. The 
plan is a panorama representing the 
mobilization of the Confederate forces, 
done in groups. There is the main 
group, which has been begun, and which 
will be finished in two years, called the 


reviewing group. This includes Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, General Robert 
E. Lee, General Stonewall Jackson, and 
four Confederate generals to be selected 
by a commission consisting of the state 
historians of the Southern states. The 
other groups are the infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. In the assembly of groups 
will be five Confederate heroes from 
each of the Southern states. 

In the models for the monument, 
Augustus Lukeman, a native Virginian, 
has embodied characteristics of the 
noble men modeled, and has vividly 
portrayed their personalities. Some of 
the strength of character, devotion to 
duty, and sacrifice of the president of 
the Confederate States of America is 
chiseled into the face of Jefferson Davis. 
Around Lee, the dominating figure of 
the middle group, is the atmosphere of 
majesty and nobility that was peculiar 
to him, and in the cold stone this quality 
is felt. The face of Stonewall Jackson 
is rugged and powerful and lighted with 
assurance of success. The horses prance 
across the face of the mountain, the 
wind blows back the cape of Jackson's 
military coat, and Lee and Davis hold 
their hats over their hearts in a 
gesture of reverence for the ideal they 
personify. 

Below the marching cavalcade is to 
be an immense Memorial Hall dedicated 
to the women of the Southern Con- 
federacy. It will be cut into the rock 
in a semicircular shape. Steps lead up 
to the colonade formed of columns 
seven and one-half feet thick, forty feet 
high, and thirteen feet apart, the larg- 
est monoliths in the world. The columns 
will be carved from the rock and will 
be undetached from the mountain from 
(Continued on page 37) 
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“ Mankind will not be reasoned out of the feelings of humanity 

— Blackstone. 


“Junes My Gal” 

By ORA BATES 


H UNE’S my gal even if that 
furriner, Murray Kingsley, is 
up in the mountings fer his 
health,” declared young Bud 
Harkin, the sixteen-year-old son of the 
Harkin family, of Ridge Gap. 

“She may be yer gal”, answered his 
twelve-year-old sister, “but she likes 
thet furriner, cause he writ her some 
po’try”, she added in a solemn tone in 
order to impress Bud with the true 
value of poetry. 

“Po’try,” scoffed Bud scornfully, 
“What’s po’try? Nobody but school 
teachers write po’try, I reckon.” 

“Maybe they don’t, but June likes 
thet po’try thet the furriner writ her 
fer she said so,” tormented the sister, 
Sue. 

It had its effect on Bud for he 
stormed: 

“Yes, she likes it and who is ter blame 
fer her likin’ it? The new school 
teacher, Miss Lindy Benns. Thet is 
what the teachers come to th’ mountings 
fer. To bring in new idees and th’ like 
from th’ outside. She had better mind 
er she may git herself into trouble afore 
it all ends,” said Bud in a warning tone. 

“Miss Benns is real nice and ye know 
it. B’sides I’d be ashamed if I was you 
fer treating her so ugly. Ye jest stomps 
around as if there wasn’t no teacher a 
boardin’ here”, defended Sue warmly. 

“Who wouldn’t be mad when so many 
new fangled idees are a floatin’ about 
th’ house? I aint got no use fer eddica- 
tion no how,” growled Bud. 

“Ma, make Bud shet up. He’s jest 
jealous ’cause he can’t write po’try like 
the furriner,” accused Sue. 

At this moment the teacher appeared. 
When Bud saw her he turned around 
and completely ignored her greetings as 
she passed through the room on way 


to the school house after the noon day 
meal. 

“Bud you had orter go to school an' 
learn to write po’try, then ye wouldn’t 
have ter bite every body’s head off jest 
’cause somebody else writes yer gal 
some po’try”, said Sue. 

At this thrust Bud sprang to his feet 
and muttered: 

“I don’t have to go to school to git 
what I want. I get it by force. No 
eddication kin give ye what ye want 
less’n ye got the power to fight it all 
out” he contended. “B’sides tain’t 
proper fer gals to sass a man”, he added 
significantly. 

“Oh jest cause yer a man aint no 
sign ye got all the brains in th’ world. 
An’ thet dont keep June from likin’ 
po’try.” 

Trouble was brewing in the moun- 
tains. Bud’s chest was rising and fall- 
ing as if he had run a race. The ex- 
pression on his face was not good to 
see. Unable to utter another word he 
strode from the house and slammed the 
door behind him. 

“A young giant was Bud. And a 
spoiled one too. He had always had 
every whim obeyed because of his sheer 
force. He held the championship of the 
mountains for the best fighter around 
Ridge Gap. No one dared to oppose 
his will. Not until Murray Kingsley 
had come to the mountains for his 
health. 

June Miller was Bud’s gal and had 
been ever since his jeans trousers had 
leng f hened to the tops of his number 
eleven shoes. This was a big fact in 
Bud’s life, that June was “his gal”. No 
word had ever been spoken between 
them; yet it was an understood fact that 
no one else could dispute his rights. 
Then Murray Kingsley had come, and 
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“/ knoiv no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so 
effectual as their strict construction ” — Grant. 


the rumour had reached Bud that he 
had not only been to see June but that 
he had also written some poetry to her. 

For the first time in Bud’s young life 
he was cornered. He wouldn’t dare to 
thrash such a weakling as Kingsley was, 
for it would be a reflection on his 
prowess, he had reflected. As Bud stood 
in front of the little cabin, he debated 
what was best for him to do. He had 
warned June to let the boy alone, but 
she had evidently disobeyed him. With 
Sue’s taunts ringing in his ears young 
Bud decided to see June and repeat his 
warnings. 

He mounted his mule and started off 
at a break neck speed. He took into 
consideration that the teacher was not 
far down the road and that she was 
also partly to blame for his present 
trouble, and he wanted to do something 
to show her who he was and to show 
her what was expected of her. Just 
beyond the curve in the mountain road 
Bud saw her. He would teach her, her 
place yet. Spurring up his mule he 
rushed up on her and she barely had 
time to step out of the road before Bud 
dashed by her. Bud had the satisfac- 
tion that he had forced her to give him 
the road and also to acknowledge his 
superior force. 

Not once did he slacken his speed 
until he came in sight of the Miller 
home. On the front porch he saw two 
figures. Bud muttered something about 
“furriners” and poetry and deliberately 
slowed down. 

He had only seen Murray Kingsley 
once and had a curiosity to see him 
again. Now as he stopped in front of 
the house he eyed him with disdain. 
He saw the “city clothes”, smooth 
features, white hands. Yes it would be 
far beneath him to fight such a person 
as this. Intent on mischief he continued 
to stare at the boy. 

“Howdy, Bud”, said June, blushing 


as she saw the amused expression on 
Kingsley’s face. “Light and come in”, 
she added awkwardly. 

“No, aint got time to git down. Got 
ter be gittin’ along”, replied Bud who 
made no move to go. 

“Do get down and come in, so we 
can get better acquainted”, said Kings- 
ley, bent on mischief also. “I hear 
that you are the biggest fighter in 
the mountains. June says that you are 
quite famous.” 

Bud noted the insinuation and began 
to warm up. 

“Yes I’ve fought one er two MEN” 
he replied unconcernedly. 

Murray noted the stress but did not 
heed it, and said: 

“I know that you must be the true 
incarnation of pugnacity itself”. Mur- 
ray Kingsley was bent on confusing his 
rival with his superiority. 

“I wonder what you do for past time. 
Do you ever attempt to paint the beau- 
tiful scenes of nature, or write the 
inspiring thoughts that you must get 
from nature?” he said in a taunting 
manner. 

“Bud Harkin kin be findin’ plenty to 
do without writin’ no po’try. If ye 
was the man enough I’d show ye what 
I kin do in my spare time. ’Specially 
between fights”, said Bud who was 
furious. 

Kingsley, however, ignored his anger. 

“I’m sure that I could not hold a 
hand with such a foe as you must be, 
but I would enjoy meeting you in a 
battle of, well let’s say, wits. That is, 
let’s see who can accomplish that 
most daring intellectual feat”, said the 
smooth tongued Kingsley. 

“No, I knew thet ye couldn’t fight 
a cat. But if ye don’t mind, yer health 
aint goin’ ter do ye much good, less’n 
ye stop thet writin’ of po’try. Ye had 
better mind yer own business”, said the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“ There never was a bad man that had ability for good service — Burke. 


B HE name, Tam- 
many Hall, has a 
triple connotation; 
for it applies, first, 
to a powerful political or- 
ganization in New York; 
second, to the building 
which serves as that or- 
ganization’s headquarters; 
third, sometimes incorrect- 
ly to the society from which 
the organization leases the 
building. 

The Society of St. Tam- 
many, or Columbian Order, 
was founded on May 12, 

1789, by William Mooney. 

His object was to fill the country with 
institutions designed to preserve the 
just balance of power. His purpose 
was patriotic and purely republican. 
The name is adopted from that of an 
Indian chief, Tamanend, of the Lenni 


Lenape or Delaware tribe, 
who was famous for his 
virtues and his wisdom, but 
about whom little is defi- 
nitely known. He died 
about 1740 and was buried 
in New Britain Township, 
Bucks County, Pa. Before 
and during the Revolution- 
ary War, patriotic societies, 
akin in spirit to the sons 
of Liberty, with Tamanend 
as their patron Saint, were 
organized in imitation of 
and opposition to such Tory 
societies as St. Andrew’s 
Society, etc. In 1805, the 
Society of St. Tammany was regularly 
incorporated as a fraternal aid associa- 
tion. As a contrast to the old world 
distinction of the Cincinnati and other 
societies, the Tammany Society adopted 
(Continued on page 38) 


Tammany Hall 

By LORALEE WATKINS 



Nightfall in Winter 

By MAMIE HARMON 

The cold, gray day merges silently. 

Save for the rain, 

Into the colder, grayer night. 

The house-lights, shining through the mist. 

Dull and stupid. 

Cast a reflection in the wet streets. 

Like the glazed look in dying eyes. 

The gaunt, bare trees 

Lift a thousand skinny fingers 

Touard the gray, relentless sky. 

The passerby, head low, figure tense. 

Hurries on afraid. 

Afraid of what? 

The cold , gray day, and the colder, grayer night. 
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“ ’ Tis a wise saying , * Drive on your own track.’ ” — Plutarch. 

LIBRARY LORE 


Annotations by KATHARINE P. CARNES 


Antin — The promised land — An intro- 
spective autobiography of a Russian 
Jewish girl who became a public 
spirited American. 

Barrie — Margaret Ogilvy — The charm 
of Peter Pan and A Kiss for Cin- 
derella will be found in this sketch 
of Barrie's mother. He writes, “To 
a child, the oddest of things, and the 
most richly colored picture book, is 
that his mother was once a child also." 

Butt — Letters of Archie Butt — Chatty, 
spontaneous letters which give an in- 
timate picture of Washington under 
the Roosevelt administration, written 
by one of Roosevelt's aides. 

Cantacuzene — Gossipy reminiscences of 
General Grant's granddaughter giving 
us glimpses of Russian home life and 
of the social life of the diplomatic 
circles before the war. 

Egan — Recollections of a happy life — 
Autobiography of the former minister 
to Denmark. “As an engaging chron- 
icle of the literary and social manners 
of that period (from the Civil War 
through the World War) it can 
scarcely be excelled." — A. L. A. Book- 
list. 

Gibbs — Adventures i n journalism — A 
book of real adventures, as thrilling 
as any book of romance. “If you 
would escape for a while from the 
maelstrom of subjectivity, * Adventures 
in journalism' will set you drifting 
all over the world of men and affairs." 
— G. H. in the Freeman. 

Hamilton — Vanished pomps of yester- 
da y — An enjoyable collection of ran- 
dom reminiscences of a British dip- 
lomat. Colorful and entertaining. 

Harris — An affectionate appreciation of 
the creator of Uncle Remus written 


by his daughter-in-law. The many 
letters make it of added interest. 

Hendrick — Letters of Walter Hines 
Page — A third volume of these val- 
uable and interesting contributions to 
the history of the Great War has 
been recently published. This volume 
consists for the most part of letters 
to Woodrow Wilson. 

Mukcrji — Caste and outcast — Unusual 
experience of A Hindu of the Brah- 
min caste who came to America and 
entered the University of California. 
The contrast of his training for the 
priesthood with his later experiences 
as a dish-washer make a picturesque 
tale. 

Pupin — From immigrant to inventor — 
The story of a Serbian shepherd boy 
who became a famous scientist and 
a professor at Columbia University. 
The story of his struggles and of the 
impressions received in the New World 
is full of variety and interest. 

Shaw — Story of a pioneer — A vigorous 
recounting of a vigorous life, filled 
with humor and entertaining anec- 
dotes. Valuable in the study of 
woman suffrage. 

Stirling — William De Morgan and his 
wife — At the age of sixty-eight Wil- 
liam De Morgan accidentally stumbled 
upon his literary genius. This book 
is an engrossing account of his life 
and that of his devoted wife during 
his varied career as potter, designer 
and successful novelist. 

Strachey — Queen Victoria — A singular- 
ly alive and vivid picture which will 
interest those for whom history has 
little attraction. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Charm 

By MARGARET CHAPMAN 


0 you believe in fairies? If you 
are of those unfortunate mor- 
tals who have had to grow up, 
who can no longer speak of 
fairies without uneasiness or a nervous 
laugh, you need waste no further time 
in reading Barrie. For to understand 
Barrie you must be able to press hard 
on your temples, as David does, and re- 
member the days when you were a bird 
and understood the fairies and their lore. 
Now I believe in fairies, and if you can 
say that you really truly believe in them, 
too, I will gladly take you on a tour of 
exploration through Peter’s very own 
Kensington Gardens. 

There is about Barrie something which 
requires, however worn it may be with 
too frequent use, one little word which 
should have been given him at his chris- 
tening as a part of his lawful name, or, 
when he created his immortal Peter Pan, 
added as a sort of master’s degree: 
James Matthew Barrie, Charm. 

At the opening of the book we enter 
the Kensington Gardens, with Barrie on 
one side of us to furnish the morals (or, 
at least, so he says) and David on the 
other to furnish the imagination. As for 
myself, I am not so sure David furnishes 
all the imagination, for there are many 
places where it becomes decidedly Bar- 
riesque. Barrie’s charm in describing 


the gardens is delightful. The prospect 
of a stroll up the Baby Walk sounds most 
alluring, since it is “so full of perambu- 
lators that you could cross from side to 
side stepping on babies, but the ‘nurses 
won’t let you do it.’ ” 

In this book, which is the Little White 
Bird rewritten for children, is the same 
Peter Pan who made Peter and Wendy 
so delightful. He is changed, however, 
from the bold and dashing hero who de- 
fied Captain Hook, and crowed aloud to 
the whole pirate crew, “I am Joy, Joy, 
Joy!” In Kensington Gardens he is a 
boy who tried to fly back to his mother, 
and found the windows barred, and a 
new little boy in his place. 

There is a delicacy in Barrie’s humor 
as exquisite as the wings of his and Ar- 
thur Rackhani’s fairies. There is always 
the danger that some clumsy mortal will 
step on it and not even know it is there. 
There are times, in reading Peter Pan 
aloud, when I find myself glancing un- 
easily at my companion, fearing that she 
missed some quaint bit of humor, thereby 
hazarding my faith in her appreciation. 
It is a sustained humor, touched now 
with pathos, and now with the sheer joy 
of living. One never laughs aloud at 
Barrie — one smiles with him. 

It is impossible to read Barrie’s books 
(Continued on page 43) 



Triolet 

By MARY EUNICE SAPP 

Waving oaks. 

Placid sea. 

Liquid moonlight , 

Harmony . 

Aged oaks. 

Ageless sea. 

Endless moonlight. 

Majesty . 

Murmuring oaks. 
Darkling sea. 

Hidden moonlight. 
Mystery . 
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“Does thou love life? Then do not squander time , for that is the stuff 
life is made of ” — Franklin. 


Grease 

By ELIZABETH COATES 


^JLvdlFE was disgust- 
ing. Tony frown- 
ingly sealed the 
letter to her 
mother telling of her safe 
arrival in the small town 
of Markette, and then 
threw it aside. There 
was not one prospect for 
any fun during the com- 
ing year, or rather the 
rest of this school year. 

Here she was, just out of 
college and teaching her 
first term in a town 
where there was absolute- 
ly nothing to do but teach. 

There was one movie, 
which always showed pic- 
tures she had seen before, 
a town drug store, and 
two churches, Methodist 
and Baptist. The social 
activities consisted of two 
or three cut and dried 
clubs which gave boring programs at 
least two hours long. Not one spark 
of Modernism had crept into this town. 

However, life in this small town had 
been a little more worth while since 
Antoinette Duval, better known as Tony, 
had put into effect some of her ideas 
gained at college. But little was the 
support she received from the citizens 
of the town, who spoke in a slighting 
way of the “new-fangled ideas of this 
college girl.” Many of them reasoned 
that things had gotten along fairly well 
in the same old ruts for years and there 
was no reason why any “college girl” 
should upset the routine. Thus had 
many of Tony’s most cherished hopes 
been crushed. 

On this particular night when Tony 
wrote the letter home she had just re- 


turned from her Christ- 
mas holidays. Another 
grievance against the 
world in general and 
against the superinten- 
dent of schools in par- 
ticular was that she had 
been obliged t o leave 
home one day early to 
attend a teacher’s meet- 
ing. It was an outrage. 
Tony fumed and pouted 
as she thought of the 
heartless Mr. Baird who 
called that meeting of the 
faculty and made her 
come back one day sooner 
and miss the New Year 
party at home. 

After rummaging 
through her traveling bag 
until she found her slip- 
pers and negligee, Tony 
put out the light and sat 
down before the fire to 
be lonesome. She really wanted to be 
lonesome. It was the only thing left 
to do. 

Her mind wandered back to the first 
weeks of school when she, a thoroughly 
scared girl, had come here to begin her 
first experience as a teacher. At first 
it was hard; it was so different from 
college life. At college she depended 
on other people; and here people de- 
pended on her. People in Markette 
considered her a grown woman and at 
home she was still “little Tony.” She 
actually was beginning to feel old with 
everybody calling her “Miss Duval.” 

Despite those weeks of hard work, 
there had been several bright spots, 
kind of oases in the desert. The first 
visit of Lesesne stood forth vividly in 
her mind. She had been so glad to 
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“ Providence is always on the side of the last reserve — Napoleon. 


see him when he came in unexpectedly 
in his little make-shift roadster of un- 
certain age and wheezy engine “to see 
how my little Tony is doing.” ’Sesne 
was such a dear, and to think, he would 
not be coming back any more the whole 
year. Tony began to sniff. She was 
being lonesome in good style. 

Then she remembered her birthday. 
By this time the sniffing had increased 
to audible crying. For a week she had 
dreaded it. No mother — no daddy — no 
close friends — what would be the use 
in having a birthday at all, then? And 
without saying a word to her about it, 
Lesesne had driven down to see her. 
It had been on a Saturday and they 
had spent all day together. Since early 
November it was still warm enough for 
a day in the country, they had enjoyed 
a picnic in the gorgeously colored woods 
in spite of the sputtering protestations 
of the old car at being driven an extra 
mile. There had been no end of fun. 
After coaxing the roadster out to a 
beautiful place, they had lunch. Didn’t 
she jump when a snake crawled by on 
the other side of the stream, and didn’t 
’Sesne get mad when he cut his finger 
on the can-opener? Tony took the 
poker and jerked at the fire, nearly 
throwing some burning coals on the 
floor. It made her mad to think of 
it. He had been so nice in the fall and 
now for him to get angry during the 
holidays! The afternoon of her birth- 
day picnic he had asked her not to finish 
the term but to marry him then, that 
very day, or at the latest, during the 
Christmas holidays. Well, it was a good 
thing she had not resigned her position. 
She probably would now be without a 
husband and a position both. And yet 
men say that women are changeable! 

Tony arose and went to her trunk. 
But no — She was in no mood to unpack 
anything. She would give a kingdom 
for something to do. Here she was, 
a stranger in a strange land on New 
Year’s Eve. What could be worse? 


An automobile passed, wafting laugh- 
ter and happy voices. No doubt it was 
boys and girls on the way to a Watch 
party. And there she sat, alone. 

If Lesesne had not been so provoking, 
he could have come down on the train 
with her and they could have spent 
New Year’s Eve together, mused Tony. 
The whole trouble was that he was too 
inconsistent, too changeable. 

Suddenly a thought struck her and 
she dived into her traveling bags, taking 
from them four pictures of a good-look- 
ing young man. One she placed on the 
dressing table, another just opposite. 
A third was placed on the mantel, a 
fourth on the table, and after much 
fishing in the bags, a fifth was produced 
and hung on the wall. 

“I hate you,” affirmed Tony, as she 
carefully arranged these confirmations 
of devotion, devotion signified and 
signed by, “Ever thine,” “I love you!”, 
“Always yours!” and so on. 

But of what use is a picture, or a 
whole group of pictures, when a good- 
looking, twenty year old girl wants 
amusement? 

Why not write him a letter? The 
idea seemed a good one and Tony began. 
As she did so, thoughts of their quarrel 
returned to her. It had not been her 
fault; yet she was not going to be 
narrow about it, for there are always 
two sides to any question, she thought. 
It had really been silly — and yet any- 
body in her place would have been 
furious. If he had not been so stub- 
born, it would not have happened. 

It was all because she would not 
dance with him. No matter if they 
were engaged, she did not have to be 
made a monkey of, by dancing with 
him. Everybody knew that he could 
not dance. He had not even tried in 
four years. If he had cared to learn, 
why did he not ask her at home to 
teach him instead of springing- it on 
her when they were on a crowded dance 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“He serves his party best who serves the country best ." — Hayes. 


Dear Little Town 

SARA L. JENKINS 



I love the tall and shady trees 

Moss-hung above the unpaved street , 

I love the gardens and the lawns 

Where people chat whene’er they meet. 

Dear little lazy town. 

I love to talk across the fence , 

To know what all my neighbors do , 

To speak to everyone I meet 

And know whene’er a face is new. 

Dear little friendly town. 

I love the courthouse monument 
With loafers benches placed about , 

With troughs where horses come to drink , 
And only progress is shut out. 

Dear little own home town. 
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" Don Quixote’ — Cervantes 

By NITA SMITH 



|ERVANTES’ great work, “Don 
Quixote,” is one of those few 
productions which immortalize 
the literature and language to 
which they belong. The interest excited 
by such a work never dies, for it is 
interwoven with the very nature of man. 
No single novel has attained the posi- 
tion of an Iliad or a Hamlet in the 
world of literature, or been accepted 
by the literary academies as a standard 
of excellence, though “Don Quixote” 
perhaps approaches such a position as 
closely as any prose fiction. 

The novelist has often had an effec- 
tive hand in the establishment or des- 
truction of literary fashions. He has 
often found strong disciples, or weak 
imitators; or has met a spirited reac- 
tionary movement, of which burlesque 
is one easily perceived phase. 

Cervantes’ main object in Don 
Quixote” was to ridicule the romances 
of chivalry, which in their latest de- 
velopments had become a tissue of tire- 
some absurdities. He w’aged war 
against that which was false and im- 
probable, and not against that which 
is noble and natural in the human mind. 
Nature and truth have their sublimity, 
and these Cervantes understood and 
requested. 


It is doubtful if Cervantes recognized 
to its full extent the greatness of his 
own achievement, and it is more than 
doubtful if he recognized that “Don 
Quixote” had grown into something 
which far exceeded his original purpose. 
Everything points to the conclusion that 
he began with the idea of writing a 
short story parodying the extravagences 
of the knightly romances, that he was 
gradually led to enlarge its scope, and 
that, after many doubts and hesitations, 
he found himself committed to a great 
prose epic embracing the entire range 
of human character. He expanded his 
work into a brilliant panorama of Span- 
ish society as it existed during the six- 
teenth century. The picture of man- 
ners is incomparably rich in color and 
variety. Stately nobles, every kind of 
ecclesiastic, knights, poets, traders, 
farmers, barbers, muleteers, scullions, 
convicts, great ladies, damsels in dis- 
tress, old and young, rich and poor, — 
their portraits find place in Cervantes’ 
vast gallery. The enchanter waves his 
wand, and calls back into existence a 
vanished world. 

“Don Quixote” is one of those re- 
markable books which are watersheds 
of literature. It looks before and after. 

(Continued on page 47) 


To a Flower on a Coat 

Small thing of gold and rose and saffron silk 
And myriad lights of snow on plum-hued velvet , 
Nestled there upon the fluffy fur> 

Why look you so content? 

Know you not the ache 

Of the heart which heats so near you? 

Feel you not the throb of vain desires? 

Or do you hear but joy , there as you lie 
Inert upon a bit of costly fox? 

Perhaps your flagrant charm 
W as meant to hide the things you know . 

But if a woman wears her heart 
Upon her sleeve , 

Why not upon the collar of her coat? 
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“Our supreme governors, the mob ." — Horace Walpole. 


EDITORIAL 


The Great Triumvirate 




I F A NATION is known by its heroes, 
then the South will be remembered 
J longer than any other section of the 
country for the three noblest chieftains that 
America has produced: Washington, Lee, 
and Wilson. 

The great triumvirate of United States! 
These are names which inspire more awe, 
less fear, and greater adoration than either 
of the two Roman combinations. They are 
titles which cause the blood of every think- 
ing citizen of the United States to course 
faster with pride. They are men which em- 
blazon the name of America and her standards to the world as the champion 
of freedom. 

Washington fought for freedom of the individuals from oppression by 
a government across the seas. It was not a nation which followed the half- 
frozen leader at Valley Forge. It was a band of individual citizens, hungry, 
tired and bitterly cold, who, nevertheless, were resolved on gaining freedom 
at any price. He represented the spirit of a number of individuals. It was 
not until long after he had won the victory for that group of persons that 
anything like a nation began to be welded from the mass of longings and 
ideas. 

Lee represented small units of government in their struggle for freedom 
from the engulfing and, in their opinion, encroaching advance of federalism. 
The South was more than a group of individuals. It was a loosely organized 
combination of states seeking their rights in a fast growing compact Union. 
And what though they did champion a losing Cause? That made him none 
the less noble who refused the offer of a high place in the armies which 
were sure to conquer to throw’ his life and talents on the side which he 
believed to be supporting the Right. 

Wilson championed a greater cause than either of the first two members 
of the Peerless Triumvirate. He led a highly organized and efficient nation 
against the spirit of autocracy in the world. He doubtless made mistakes, 
but there have been none perfect since the Man of Galilee. But that match- 
less war-President gave his life and energy in an idealistic struggle against 
a material world. 
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“ When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as public 
property ” — Thomas Jefferson. 

Washington, Lee, and Wilson have lived. Individuals are safer against 
governmental oppression; states are firmer in their demands for rights; the 
world is emboldened in its fight to let the spirit of brotherhood prevail. 


Heroines of the South 


EROINES have never been given as much publicity as heroes, but 
that the memory of brave women as well as that of courageous men 
has been esteemed. The history of America is full of incidents in 


which women have proved their resourcefulness and courage. 


During the American Revolution women advanced the cause of freedom 
in many ways. Martha Washington is remembered not only because she 
was the wife of a famous man, but because of her manifold services for the 
cause of America. She was ever ministering to the physical and spiritual 
wants of the soldiers, for she was never absent from the territory in which 
the guns could be heard. Another heroine of this period, Mrs. Jane Thomas 
of South Carolina, rode sixty miles to report a projected raid of the British 
on a “rebel” camp and turned an almost total massacre into a victory. 

Dolly Madison possessed a courage to be admired. After the President 
and his Cabinet had departed from Washington she remained behind waiting 
for the message of Madison and listening to the guns at Baidensburg. The 
British found her table set for a banquet to have been given to the Americans 
to celebrate the victory that she hoped for them. 


Kentucky women showed most daring during the Indian wars. One of 
these, Mrs. Jemima Saggett Johnson, led a band of twenty-eight women, 
feigning ignorance of the Indians surrounding the stockade by singing, to a 
spring near the fort and carried water to the men fighting within the 
stockade. 


The period of the Civil War saw more acts of bravery on the part of 
women. Such women as Mrs. Sallie Chapman Law of Memphis and Mrs. 
Newsome Kate Cumming of Mobile went through the smoke and fire of 
battle to succor the wounded of the soldiers in gray. 

The deeds of women in recent war are too familiar to need relating. 
They entered every field of action open to them, home and abroad, and to 
them as well as to the men do we owe the security of democracy. 

There are many in the world who agree with that wise Frenchman, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, who said: 

“If 1 were asked to what the singular prosperity and growing strength 
of the American people ought mainly to be attributed, I would reply — to 
the superiority of their women.” 
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“ The very essence of a free government consists in considering offices as 
public trusts bestowed for the good of the country and not for the benefit of 
an individual or a party ." — Calhoun. 

The First Violet 

A frolicsome breeze set a-crackling the crisp leaves that formed an un- 
dulating carpet of dappled bronze and copper in the warm, dazzling rays 
of the sun that easily found their way through the hare trees overhead. 
Deep breaths of air, intriguing and piquing in its aromatic freshness moved 
one to run here and there. With the help of a friendly gust of wind a 
green leaf is spied, snug amidst the brown. An eager fluttering of fingers, 
tingling as they feel of dry, dead leaves changed to that of cool, pliable 
leaves, alive, life-giving, brought to the sun a little cluster of deep green 
leaves. Shyly peeping from this bed was a little queen, a first lady of the 
land, a modest member of the Who’s Who of Nature — the first violet of 
spring, revealing its message with exquisite eloquence once more. 

To her influence of stirring the hearts of men to ecstacy with her delicate 
beauty, to her power of creating a mood of glorious imagination she adds 
her influence for blessed humility. She grows in a green and shady bed, 
hiding her head even from the sun. As she thus grows and flowers into 
a noble loveliness, she discloses to man the secret of nobility of life. Each 
spring she spreads her influence anew to the hearts of men. 
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The Ya'too Situation in Georgia 

By ELIZABETH COATES 



IN the famous Yazoo fraud the 
state of Georgia was more 
vitally concerned than any 
other individual state. From 
old land grants Georgia claimed all the 
territory from the present state line to 
the Mississippi River. In the Yazoo 
fraud thousands of acres were sold at 
a cent and a half an acre. This act 
was passed by a Legislature which was 
bribed almost to the last man; and it 
was done entirely against the will of 
the people. 


These sales to the four Yazoo com- 
panies were against the land laws of 
the state. Quoting from a land act 
of Georgia, passed in 1777: “The 
quantity of land granted and sold to 
any one person shall not exceed one 
thousand acres, and any person applying 
for a land grant shall live on and cul- 
tivate part of the land for at least 
twelve months before the grant can be 
issued.” 


This law was violated because scores 
of men received tracts of land contain- 
ing thousands and thousands of acres. 
Single grants were made to individuals 
for 100,000; 190,000; 200,000; and 
246,000, and so on indefinitely. Again 
the land laws were violated beacuse the 
people did not live on the grants at all, 
not to mention living there for a year. 
Adding to the extreme absurdity of the 
affair, in many cases the land was never 
surveyed. 


After these sales were made, public 
opinion was so strong against the sales 
and also against the men who perpe- 
trated them, that an entirely new Legis- 
lature was elected. Many of the Legis- 
lators were afraid to go out of their 
houses, and it is proved that one man 
was killed on account of his vote. Many 
of the men received large grants them- 
selves in payment for voting in favor 
of the fraudulent sales. 


Quoting from White’s Statistics of 
Georgia, (Savannah, 1849): “Several 
projects for the sale of land had been 
presented at different times to the 
Legislature of Georgia. In 1794 and 
in 1795 the General Assembly passed 
an act conveying to four associations, 
viz. the Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, 
the Upper Mississippi, and the Tennes- 
see Companies, 35,000,000 acres of 
land for $500,000, the land lying be- 
tween the rivers; Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Coosa, Alabama, and Mobile. It passed 
by a majority of ten in the House of 
Representatives and by a majority of 
two in the Senate, after being hotly 
contested. The sale of this land pro- 
duced much excitement through the 
State, for it was known that all who 
voted for it, with one or two exceptions, 
were directly or indirectly bribed. On 
their return home they were met by 
their constituents with marked disap- 
proval, and it is placed beyond all doubt 
that one member of the Legislature was 
killed on account of his vote.” 

General James Jackson, then in the 
national Senate, resigned and returned 
home so that his supporters could send 
him to the State Legislature to try to 
remedy the situation. His powerful 
personality and his capacity for work 
were feared by the Yazoo Conspirators 
and they offered him half a million 
acres of land if he would aid the Yazoo 
cause. When he scorned the proposal 
they were quick to assail his character, 
and even his life. However, he lived 
to see success crown his attempts, when 
the bills were rescinded. Then followed 
one of the most dramatic moments in 
the history of the State. 

In front of the old capitol building 
at Louisville the entire Legislature 
gathered. There is a story told that 
when General Jackson stood holding the 
papers ready to burn them, an old white- 
( Continued on page 46) 
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Student Government Department 

By FRANCES HORNER 


H HERE are important moments 
in the lives of nearly all people. 
Just so, also, are there impor- 
tant moments in the careers of 
cities, states, and nations. For a col- 
lege, Wesleyan has had many important 
moments but none perhaps more im- 
portant, as regards student activities, 
than that which is to occur this Spring, 
some time in April, to be exact. 

When the students of Wesleyan, in 
1912 obtained the power of self-gov- 
erning, though only then on a small 
basis, a great step had been made which 
placed Wesleyan much, much higher in 
the rank of colleges than she had been 
before, for it was the adoption of a 
somewhat new but far-reaching idea. 

From that moment Wesleyan’s Stu- 
dent Government has never ceased to 
grow, expand and develop in every pos- 
sible way. A few years ago, after its 
original adoption, for instance, it be- 
came a member of the Southern Inter- 
collegiate Association of Student Gov- 
ernments and sent delegates to the 
meeting that year which was being held 
at another near college. 

After several efforts to obtain mem- 
bership in the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, or the Northern Association, as 
it is known by most Southern colleges, 
Wesleyan was rewarded when, at the 
beginning of the present school year, 
the Fall of 1925, delegates were sent 
to Wellesley College in Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, to attend their first meeting. 

The gaining of admission into these 
two associations did more for the col- 
lege than what might appear on the 
surface. Not only have the delegates 
brought back new ideas, new thoughts, 
and new ways of conducting student 
affairs, but their own scope has been 
widened and the benefit they have re- 
ceived has been unlimited. The name 
of Wesleyan, always known as the old- 
est charter college for women in the 
world, is now gradually meaning more 
to others outside of the mere name and 


reputation. Students from other col- 
leges are coming in contact with Wes- 
leyan and are learning to know her 
personally and better. They are also 
learning of Wesleyan’s Student Govern- 
ment as Wesleyan is learning of theirs. 

At the meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation held last Spring at Florida State 
Woman’s College in Tallahassee, Wes- 
leyan, among others, issued an invita- 
tion to the colleges there represented 
to hold the meeting this Spring in 
Macon at Wesleyan and, much to the 
delight and joy of Wesleyan’s delegates, 
the invitation was accepted. 

It is that which is soon to mark an- 
other red letter day in Wesleyan’s cal- 
endar. The idea almost overwhelms the 
student body officials when they try to 
realize just what this means. It does 
mean, however, that Wesleyan’s Student 
Government president is vice-president 
of the Association and, as such, has 
charge of the entire program, com- 
mittees, plans and all. The executive 
meeting which is to be held in Atlanta 
in the very near future and which is 
to be attended by the officers of the 
Southern Association for 1925-26, pre- 
sided over by Elizabeth Roundtree, 
president of Sweet Briar, will decide 
on the subjects for discussion, speakers 
on the program, methods of procedure 
and time of meeting. 

Let’s plan to give them a warm wel- 
come, that they may see how truly glad 
Wesleyan is to have them meet with 
her. Let’s make them feel at home and 
give them our heartiest co-operation 
possible so that they may be glad that 
they accepted the invitation and remem- 
ber Wesleyan always as we would have 
them remember her. 

We would like to be able to offer 
them the Rivoli campus and buildings 
but, since it is impossible this time, 
perhaps sometime in the not distant 
future, if they learn to like Wesleyan 
her Student Government may again 
have the pleasure of entertaining them 
there. 
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Exchange — To and Fro 

By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG 


HE EMORY PHOENIX is always 
welcomed by THE WESLEY- 
AN. The December number is 
interesting and really worth- 
while all through. We should like to 
suggest a few jokes for variety in with 
the more serious. All of the material is 
quite up to standard. The three stories 
are well told; the plot of each, though 
simple and clear, is strong. “The Elu- 
sive Truth” by Lowry Davenport tells 
in unaffected way why a certain barber 
likes to discuss such deeply religious 
subjects with his surprised customers. 
This story, interesting in itself, has also 
a further value in that it makes us think 
and soon realize how precious is a pure 
and immovable faith in our Father. 

The poems are varied and delightful. 
We are glad to see that THE PHOENIX 
does not cater to the “sickly sentiment- 
al” in poetry. Of course some of the 
poems have a predominant love note; 
yet it is not of the objectionable senti- 
mentality. 

“The Bookshelf,” a collection of 
worthwhile book reviews, is, we are glad 
to note, not too lengthly to be popular- 
ly regarded and read. 

* * * * 

Again from De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, we are glad to 
receive THE DE PAUW MAGAZINE. 
We especially enjoyed the delightfully 
informal essay, “To Type — or Not to 
Type” by Ruth Briggs. Short and of 
an easy style, it is unusually effective. 

The article, “Some Observations on 
the Problem of College Government,” 
contains some good thought, but it is 
not conclusively convincing of any cen- 
tral theme. 

The “Book Nook,” although contain- 
ing many good reviews, seems to us to 
be a bit too lengthy for the best effects. 

We would like to see an exchange 
section in your magazine. Don't you 
find exchanges quite helpful and inter- 
esting? 



From THE EROTHESIAN of Lander 
College, Greenwood, S. C., we have 
these lovely four lines: 

“Like the deep warm glow 
Of an understanding heart 
Is a candle at night 
Burning in a window.” 

* * * * 

The Agnes Scott AURORA represents 
the highest type of collegiate literary 
magazines. Poetry reaches a high water 
mark in the last issue. “Blue” is a 
fetching little verse, scarce eight lines 
long but reminding one of all the glori- 
ous blues in the world. We wonder 
how the same author would handle a 
theme of “Gray. “Ships” is a story 
with a distinctively modern flavor, leav- 
ing one with the feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the problem is not solved. 
The story could scarcely be said to have 
a plot, but it is an interesting cross- 
section of life admirably handled. The 
large number of Agnes Scott poems and 
stories printed and mentioned in the 
“Poets of the Future” is deserving of 
commendation. 
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Assays at Essays 

By FRIEDA KAPLAN 

“ The time has come ” the Walrus said , 

“To speak of many things , 

Of ships and shoes and sealing-wax . . . .” 


ON SHIPS 

“When my ship comes in, I shall do 
thus and so,” is the cry of youth, but 
youth does not stop to think what kind 
of ship it may be. 

Will it be a Viking dory, with a 
wooden lady carved on the helm, bound- 
ing over the waves? Or, will it be a 
three-decked schooner hoisting a black 
flag, its decks reeking with rum, its 
sailors in red sashes, black head- 
kerchiefs, and gold ear-rings, and with 
the roar of lusty, profane voices rising 
atove the sound of the swollen sea? 

It might be a trading vessel, flying 
emblems of every nation, its cargo of 
rich spices, perfumes, and silks. How 
that ship has traveled! It has touched 
the green waters of the west; sailed 
beneath the deep blue tropical skies to 
lands of heavy-headed flowers and rank 
growth of foliage. It has put in at ice- 
bound coasts — everywhere! Will this 
be the ship which comes in? 

Perhaps, it may be the kind of craft 
which drifts slowly down stream, while 
the moon beams gently, and soft music 
floats out over the water. As he pad- 
dles, does he wonder if this, indeed, is 
his ship of ships? 

ON SHOES 

The shoe-maker^ boy is here? Let 
me fly to the closet to get my slippers 
for him. Now, let me think! Which 
was it that needed repairing? Perhaps 
it is those heavy brown walking oxfords, 
crusted with red mud — mud from many 
a delightful tramp through the damp 
loam of a spring day — spring, with buds 
bursting greenly through their rough 
brown sheathes, birds perched on bare 
twigs, singing their hearts out with joy, 
and all the woods smelling earthy and 
fresh ! 

But, no; the leather is still strong and 
unbroken. Perhaps it is the pair of 
black patent-leathers next in the row, 
which shine primly on the shabby white 
slippers beside them. They should but 


know the joys and pleasures which the 
white have experienced. Why, the white 
have a perfect right to flaunt their 
ribbon ties proudly. Were they not 
stepped on by a real movie actor last 
winter at Palm Beach? The haughty 
patent-leathers, in all their glory, will 
never get a chance like that. 

Can it be the little silver slippers, 
veritable Cinderella slippers, fairy-like, 
shining? How they have twinkled be- 
neath swirls of misty chiffon — gay, irre- 
sponsible, young! What? The shoe- 
maker’s boy is still waiting? I am com- 
ing now — give him these I had on. 

ON SEALING-WAX 

Sealing-wax is a good subject to save 
for the last. It comes last on many 
things — it is, in fact, the finishing touch 
put on letters, documents, packages, and 
the like. Sealing-wax sounds ordinary 
and prosaic, but to me it means mystery, 
romance, and intrigue. Visions come 
to me of representatives of nations con- 
vening around a heavy mahogany table, 
and agreeing on some measure which 
affects the fate of the world. My heart 
jumps as I picture the final agreement, 
when the document is sealed with wax. 

Then, I can picture lovers writing to 
each other, sealing their missives with 
kisses and a dab of hard wax. Some- 
times an old dull signet ring or a fra- 
ternity coat of arms is pressed into the 
warm mass of color. Color! Such 
colors in which it does come! There 
are all of the violet shades, from weak- 
minded lavender to passionate purple, 
besides the reds, greens, blues, and 
yellows. A girl may match her sealing- 
wax with her eyes, and a boy may use 
that which corresponds with his tie. 
Quite artistic color schemes might be 
worked up. 

Thus, it can easily be seen that, be- 
sides its useful qualities, sealing-wax 
possesses important ones — its use de- 
velops artistic sensibilities in the youth 
of the world! 
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His Younger Brother 

By SARAH ADDITON 



(njTTJICHARD turned sud- 
KS© denly as the door was 
thrown violently open 
and a man scarcely 
over five feet tall entered the 
room. The water was running 
in riverlets from his three- 
cornered hat and dripping un- 
noticed upon a face that was 
both grave and eager. From 
beneath a monstrous cape 
which almost hid its wearer 
could be seen a tight suit of 
brown homespun. Two very 
large buckles came near hid- 
ing his shoe toes, which point- 
ed to the heavens. Although 
he was wet, he was hurrying on by 
until he saw his brother lazily stretched 
before the cavernous fireplace which 
occupied one side of the room. For a 
moment he surveyed the handsome 
young man before him in his grey coat, 
its yellow buttons and lace cuffs. 

“Why were you not at the Old South 
Meeting House, sir?” he asked at last. 

“Are you not aware of the fact, my 
dear brother, that it is raining in tor- 
rents and besides you should know that 
I detest mobs. And may I remind you, 
sir, that I am older than you even if I 
do not look it, and am not required to 
account to you for my actions?” was 
the reply. 

“I do not need you to tell me that 
you are handsome and I am not, but 
really, my dear brother, that has nothing 
whatever to do with the subject. We 
have had a very important meeting and 
shall soon have another which should 
set the Governor to thinking. I have 
no time to tell it now unless you can 
come with me while I change my clothes. 
Will you?” 

Richard looked longingly at the pleas- 
ant fire and then turned to follow his 
brother out of the room. 

As they left the room the outside 
door opened again and two young girls 


came in out of the driving rain. They 
were both quite pretty, one being as 
dark as the other was fair. The blonde, 
who was the smaller and weaker of the 
two, was so much like the boy who had 
been lounging before the fire that a 
stranger would have known they were 
brother and sister. She seemed to be 
having a great deal of trouble with her 
long full skirt which was quite wet. 

“Abigail,” she cried excitedly, “What 
do you suppose they have done? I have 
never heard so much cheering as long 
as I have been in the colonies. I saw 
Charles leave the old South Meeting 
House in a hurry and he looked excited, 
but Richard was no where to be seen 
and I am sure if it had been important 
he would have been there too.” 

“I doubt it,” replied her companion 
with her dark eyes flashing, “He was 
probably sitting comfortably at home 
waiting for Charles to come home with 
the news. The way Charles does every- 
thing for him and lets him have all the 
praise is positively sinful.” 

“Of course you always stand up for 
Charles when anyone can tell Richard 
is more handsome, but you never — ” 

She did not finish, for at that minute 
an Indian appeared in the doorway. 
She stifled a scream as she recognized 
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the grave and determined eyes of 
Charles looking out from a copper 
colored countenance under a muffled 
head. He wore a blanket and carried 
a hatchet and a pair of pistols. 

“Oh dear me, what a scare you gave 
me. If I had not known your eyes you 
could never have convinced me you 
were not a Narragansett Indian. If you 
will be so kind as to tell me why you 
are appearing in such a costume, I will 
be very grateful to you. The next time 
you do that you may frighten your poor 
sister to death. I would have fainted 
in another second. And yet Abigail 
stood there perfectly rigid and calm. 
I do not believe she has any nerves. 
I have never seen her faint.” 

“My dear sister, I regret it very much 
if I have frightened you and Abigail, 
but I had no idea you were in here. 
Control your curiosity a little and get 
on some dry clothes. You shouldn’t 
have been out in this rain.” And before 
she could ask another question he was 
gone. 

But Abigail and Comfort did not in- 
tend to stay calmly at home while other 
women were in the surging crowds. 
Wrapping themselves in heavy shawls, 
they slipped out again into the rain. 
Up the narrow footway over rough 
cobble stones they hurried until they 
came in sight of Fort Hill. Two hun- 
dred men like the one they followed 
were mustered there, but Charles was 
easily distinguished by a red feather 
on his head that seemed brighter than 
any the others wore. The two girls 
were with the crowd that followed to 
Griffin’s Wharf. The red feather seem- 
ed to be every where and Abigail never 
took her eyes from it. Charles was the 
first to tear open a chest of tea and 
to throw it overboard. He was first to 
board the Bruce. It was he who insisted 
that no harm should be done to anything 
except tea. Abigail admired bravery in 
a man more than almost anything else, 
but she shuddered to think what might 
happen if the authorities discovered the 
part he was playing. She felt that 


Richard had been too big a coward to 
risk his precious head in such an under- 
taking. Three hours she stood by Com- 
fort and watched until there was not 
on ounce of that ill fated tea left on 
board the three boats. Once the Indians 
had caught a man trying to conceal 
some of the tea in his coat. Uttering 
an unintelligible jargon they were tear- 
ing the poor man’s clothes from his back 
when a little man with the red feather 
in his cap came up, and, in spite of their 
angry protests, carried him safely back 
to land and returned his coat. Another 
escaped his notice and did not fare so 
well. He returned with a coat of mud. 
* * * * * 

On the 16th of June, 1775, following 
General Gage’s proclamation of the 
12th, which offered pardon to all who 
would take up the cause of the British, 
1200 men of the brigade gathered on 
the Cambridge common under the com- 
mand of Prescott. 

Charles did not march alone, for at 
his side was Richard. And in the cheer- 
ing crowds were two girls, but they did 
not watch the same man. Comfort had 
eyes only for her handsome brother and 
another handsome lad to whom she was 
bethrothed, young as she was; but 
Abigail was admiring Charles, who 
seemed unconscious of her gaze. As 
they marched out of sight she kept her 
eyes upon him as long as he could be 
seen, but he never turned from his rigid 
marching position. Little did she dream 
that his mind was on her rather than 
on the perilous undertaking before him. 
How could she know he kept his eyes 
from her because he feared they might 
reveal the secret in his heart! She 
could never love as homely a man as 
he. Every one among the younger set 
preferred Richard. No, there was no 
need of offending her by letting her 
know the truth. 

At midnight he found it necessary to 
forget her for a while, as he was busy 
with the rest of the brigade, throwing 
up intrenchments on Breed’s Hill. He 
wondered why Prescott had ordered 
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them here to a more dangerous position 
than Bunker Hill behind them. Then 
he rebuked himself for such a thought. 
Of course his leader knew better or he 
would not be in command. Breed’s Hill 
was admirably fitted for annoying the 
harbor, and Charles realized that if the 
colonists succeeded in planting batteries 
there the British would be obliged to 
leave Boston. 

About daybreak the sailors in the 
harbor discovered them. A lively can- 
nonade kept up all morning and, al- 
though it was too far away to be effec- 
tive, a few men of Richard’s type began 
to be nervous. They were working side 
by side and Charles found it necessary 
to use his wits as well as his hands to 
keep his older brother from lagging. 

It was a beautiful summer day, 
bathed in sunshine. The waiting troops 
on Breed’s Hill could see clearly as 
the British took their boats at noon and 
crossed the river. 

Richard was frantic when he saw 
fully three thousand veteran soldiers 
preparing to attack their little band of 
raw recruits. But Charles was confident 
that no army could stand the fire in 
their faces and finally cheered his 
brother up. It was hard work keeping 
him that way, for it was three o’clock 
before the British reached the foot of 
the hill and began the attack. It was 
still harder to stand there calmly with 
muskets ready waiting while the British 
advanced slowly up the hill. They had 
been ordered not to shoot until they 
saw the whites of their eyes. The sun 
shining on their bright red coats hurt 
his eyes, but Charles dared not rest 
them as he kept his gaze steady on the 
faces of the on-coming men. 

They could not be more than fifty 
yards away now. He heard his brother 
groan — and then he saw the whites of 
their eyes — There was a sharp command 
and he shot straight at the advancing 
army. His brother was clutching at his 
arm, but he paid no heed but kept 
shooting as if in a dream. Richard was 
not using his gun. Charles had changed 


with him to get a loaded musket. 

And then all was quiet again. As 
the smoke cleared away he saw the dead 
and wounded “red coats” in great num- 
bers before him. The British were re- 
treating down the hill, but somehow he 
did not feel glad. There were human 
beings dead and wounded before him 
and he had helped to kill them. His 
head ached and he felt weak. He had 
not realized he was so tired. Then he 
thought of his brother and was on his 
feet again. Richard was a little pale, 
but was braver now that the danger 
was past. 

The red coats were preparing for an- 
other attack. In the presence of danger 
Charles’ courage returned and he re- 
membered the cause he was fighting for. 
Again he watched until he could see 
the whites of the British’s eyes, and 
again he fired into the advancing army. 
When the smoke cleared the scene was 
the same as before. Only there were 
more dead and wounded and fewer re- 
treating. He did not need to think of 
Richard now, for his brother had done 
his share in the fighting this time. 

For the first time in hours they had 
time for a little rest, because the British 
had paused, disputing as to what to do 
next. There was very little ammunition 
left on Breed’s Hill, but Prescott was 
expecting more every minute. If the 
British would wait for a while — ! 

Charles and Richard were resting side 
by side and talking. 

“Charles,” said Richard after a pause, 
“if anything should happen to me, 
please look after Abigail. I love her 
and intend to marry her as soon as the 
war is over.” 

Charles turned pale beneath the 
powder smoke. He was accustomed 
to giving up everything to Richard. 
Would he be forced to give up the girl 
he loved? He had not wanted her to 
know that he loved her, but still his 
cause had not been hopeless then. He 
had not dreamed of Richard’s loving 
her and even if he had, no one was 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Alumnae Department 

By GRACE WOODWARD 


ID you ever stand before a 
mammoth wheel whirling at a 
rate of hundreds and hundreds 
of revolutions per minute? 
And did you wonder just which spoke 
of the wheel you would grab if you had 
to “jump in?” 

Some such is the predicament I am 
in now that I have been asked to con- 
tribute to this column this month. I 
hardly know which spoke of the wheel 
to catch in trying to write something 
which will interest two classes to whom 
my name presents no image and to two 
others who have to knit their brows to 
gather a faint recollection. To solve 
the problem, probably the best way is 
simply to “jump in” anywhere, since 
Wesleyan girls are usually interested in 
Wesleyan girls wherever they be. 

Recently I was asked the question, 
“What does Wesleyan mean to you?” 
But can one say how much a mother 
means to her? Neither can she say how 
much her Alma Mater means to her. 
Besides making possible my job, my 
bread and butter, one of the biggest 
things in being a daughter of Wesleyan 
— to my mind — is being allowed to 
belong to that fraternity of women 
whose members are scattered from the 
pacific waters of the West to the dash- 
ing breakers of the East and from the 
frigid North to the tropical South and 
in being allowed to follow the banner 
of Purple and Lavender which is ever 
afloat for the uplift of humanity. 

It is hard to answer that question and 
yet answer comes from thousands of 
homes over the nation, tens of thousands 
of school children and hundreds of thou- 
sands of those in the mission fields who 
rise up to call blessed the name of 


Wesleyan. Truly I hope that I did not 
spend four years at Wesleyan not to 
take away with me some of that in- 
tangible, indescribable something that 
transforms those whom it grips — the 
Spirit of Wesleyan! 

So far as preparing me for a profes- 
sion, let others be the judge; but 
whether or not I used the opportunity, 
no other college furnishes a better back- 
ground for a journalistic career and 
needless to say the actual training in 
newspapering is the best to be had. 

To those who have not yet found it, 
there is something beyond “Forenoon, 
afternoon, and night” and again, “fore- 
noon, afternoon, and night” in the 
journalistic profession. The sun never 
sets (at least if it does, you are too 
busy to know it) and there are no 
clocks in a news office. The reason 
is that news is made so long as things 
happen and they happen as much after 
six o’clock as before and one must be 
on the spot when they are happening, 
funeral, public address, farmers’ meet- 
ing, or what not. 

One learns in a newspaper office to 
see and appreciate the smile on the 
furrowed face of the “tiller of the 
soil,” to call him by name, to be handy 
at the funeral, to pour tea with ease 
(if she never could before), to join in 
negro school “breaking-ups” and make 
the principal speech, if necessary, in 
fact do anything that comes to hand, 
because people think they haven’t done 
their full duty if they do not ’specially 
honor you in some way if it’s just to 
let you hold the little tiny baby. To 
sum up, newspapering in a small town 
means living life to its fullest extent. 
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The Catch-All 


BOUT June 1 the Seniors are 
expecting to read an account 
similar to the following in the 
Macon Daily Telegraph unless 
something unforeseen happens to the 
swimming requirements between now 
and then: 

“The commencement exercises of 
Wesleyan College took place last night 
as usual (?) in the Wesleyan College 
swimming pool. The graduates in digni- 
fied black bathing suits formed their line 
in the gymnasium and marched slowly 
into the swimming pool. Then they took 
their places on the edge of the pool. Dr. 
Quillian chose as the theme of his bacca- 
laureate address, ‘the ole swimmin’ 
hole 1 and urged the girls in a very touch- 
ing manner not to forget this, their first 
swimming hole, no matter in what lakes, 
or even rivers, they might find them- 
selves in the future. The organizer of the 
national Red Cross Life Saving Corps 
gave the literary address of the evening 
on the subject, ‘Come on in, the waters 
fine!' Miss Grote then called out the 
names of the graduates and each senior, 
as she was called, dove into the pool 
and swam across to receive her diploma. 
As the seniors marched out at the close 
of the exercises, the audience politely 
rose and treaded water until the last 
of the line had vanished. We regret 
to announce that Miss Elizabeth Peck 
was unable to get all the way across 
the pool and therefore could not re- 
ceive her diploma. Among those grad- 
uating magna cum swimming were 
Dorothy Thomas, Elise Spooner, Char- 
lotte Carruthers, and Sadie Johnson.” 

* * * 

The perpetual Q. E. D. at Wesleyan: 

Is it called the “pharm” because Chicken 
is there, or is he called Chicken be- 
cause he stays at (should we say on) 
the “pharm”? 




Once upon a time. 

As they say in fairy stories 
(Which this aint one of) 

We had a spare hour 

On our finger-tips, so to speak, 

So we decided we would study. 

Our book had disappeared 
But with much patience, 

And a magnifying glass, 

And a dust remover, 

We found it outside the dining-room 
door. 

We couldn’t locate the next lesson 
But one part looked about like another 
To our impartial mind and so 
We just started. 

We read one sentence and two words 
over 

And somebody came in to borrow 
Our automatic tooth-paste spreader, 
And somebody else to borrow 
A book we lost six weeks ago, 

And several hundred people came 
Looking for our room-mate who was 
down town, 

And by the time we thought to put up 
A private sign 

Somebody started the victrola. 

And so our hour was up 
And we — well I don’t know just where 
we was. 
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There was a young lady once, so I 
have heard, who studied several lan- 
guages at the same time. The day after 
she finished her last examination on her 
fifth language, her room-mate asked her 
to go to town, and this is about what 
she said : “Ich ne habe pas le argentum 
avec which je kannte zu la ville gehen. 
Ich would likt it zehr beaucoup parce 
que the dias ist so gut, sed min fader 

hat oublie mon check.” 

* * * 

Even Dr. Anthony got off one Sunday 
on the fact that our abodes are (or 
should be) our castles. Which reminds 
us of a sign Marie New had on her 
door one day during examinations: “I 
beg of you not to enter my castle now. 
Queen Elizabeth has gone forth to town. 
Princess Marie is sleeping. This is the 
eve of a Renaissance. A new learning 
will come in the morning (or at least 
it had better).” 

* * * 

The other day we got to arguing about 
correct forming of plurals, and Dent 
put in that all she hoped was that no- 
body would try to form the plural of 
her name (aw, don’t be DENSE). By 
the way, does the plural of biscuit have 
an “s” on it? I haven’t been able to 
digest one for six weeks on account of 
worrying about that. 

* * • 

Miss Carnes complains that people in- 
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sist on asking her for books about the 
celebration of May-day in Greece. Re- 
minds me of the time somebody asked 
Mary K. how the ancient Egyptians (or 
was it the pre-historic Bedlamites?) 

celebrated Christmas. 

♦ * * 

We couldn’t possibly turn in a column 
without pulling one on Ye Editor. This 
is the truth, too. Isabella went to the 
library and laboriously read five books 
for her term paper and then discovered 
that the theme was supposed to be an 
original investigation. 

* * * 

We hear it rumored even in the high- 
est circles (i. e. fifth floor) that Miss 
Wallace invariably gets on the elevator 
on fifth floor and wants to go up, or 
gets on in the basement and wants to 
go down. (It takes a very keen sense 
of humor to discover which one of those 
predicaments is the funnier.) 

* * * 

Sign in the rooms at the Dempsey: 
Headline, POSITIVELY no dogs allowed 
in the rooms. Footnote, If guests in- 
sist an extra charge will be made for 
them. (Don’t you wish the Wesleyan 
system of quality credits would work 
that way?) 

* * * 

Early to bed and late to class 

These are the ones that never pass. 

—MAMIE HARMON. 


PHENIX SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

IV E SUPPLY ANYTHING Used in the Laundry Department 

References, Nearly Any Laundry in the Southern States 
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JUNE'S MY GAL 

(Continued from page' 11) 
thoroughly aroused Bud. “But lemme 
hear what yer plans air.” 

Kingsley saw his chance and took it. 
He would certainly be victor of that 
quarrel. 

“Wall I’m waitin' fer th' plan er 
fightin' ” insisted Bud, “an' be quick 
fer I got to be girtin' along.” 

It was ridiculous thought Kingsley, 
but he added, “Very well. Since you 
wish to engage yourself in the struggle, 
let's see who can write the most appro- 
priate ending for this unfinished poem 
that I have just written to June. We 
can make June the judge, unless she 
prefers to have an assistant, and the 
one that she declares winner will stand 
highest in her favor, while the loser 
must retire and leave the winner in full 
possession of June's company. 

Bud was thunderstruck! He, a man, 
write poetry. It was impossible. He 
had deliberately picked a quarrel with 
somebody and had got the bad bargain. 
The foe had attacked him from an un- 
expected quarter. Bud looked at June 
and made his decision. She was smiling 
in an encouraging way. Come what 
would he could never openly acknowl- 
edge his defeat without making an effort 
of some kind. He would put on a brave 
front. The motionless exterior of Bud's 
countenance gave no indication of the 
storm raging within. 

“Wall, les see th' lines”, he said in 
an unconcerned way. He was astonish- 
ed at his own voice even more than 
the other two listeners. 

Kingsley quickly copied the lines and 
handed them to Bud who folded them 
and put them in the hip pocket of his 
jeans trousers. 

“There are six lines already written, 
and each of us are to write six more 
to complete the poem. It is to be finish- 
ed by tomorrow afternoon.” 

Unable to utter another word, Bud 
merely nodded and rode down the moun- 
tain path. When he was out of sight, 


he stopped and took out the unfinished 
poem. After a labored effort he man- 
aged to read the following: 

“Wilt thou forget the happy hours 
Which we buried in Love's sweet bowers 
Heaping over their corpses cold. 
“Blossoms and leaves instead of mold 
Blossoms which were the joys that fell 
And leaves the hopes that yet remain.” 

After he had finished reading the 
poem, Bud dropped his hands motion- 
less to his sides and stood rooted to the 
spot staring vacantly toward the moun- 
tains before him. All his former rage 
had died within him. His self confidence 
had failed him for the first time and 
he felt a need of something more than 
sheer force of will, and giant strength. 
What was he to do? If he should 
acknowledge Murray Kingsley victor, 
his pride would be crushed forever. 
What could he do? was the question 
that kept running through his mind. 
There was no one to turn to and he 
could not possibly help himself. Of 
course he could refuse to fight on the 
“furriner's” term, and give him a sound 
thrashing, but would that be fair? That 
was one of Bud's characteristics. He 
always stuck to his word with honest 
conscientiousness. 

Arriving at no conclusion, Bud climb- 
ed into his saddle and slowly retraced 
his hasty footsteps, homeward. 

That night Bud did not appear for 
supper but sat out on the tiny cabin 
porch in deep meditation. He would 
hardly notice any one and Widow 
Harkin was worried. Miss Benns had 
not asked any questions, but she too 
wondered what could have come over 
the strange boy of the hills who had 
so often puzzled her by his behavior. 

Next morning Bud did not show up 
for breakfast. For once Sue was silent 
and Widow Harkin was more worried 
than ever. When Bud did appear, his 
face was white and his eyes told of the 
sleepless night he had spent. Not once 
did he seem to notice any thing, until 
Miss Benns passed through the room on 
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way to her school. Then for an instant 
the light of hope shown in Bud’s eyes, 
but quickly died, and the vacant expres- 
sion again appeared. 

There was no other way only to sur- 
render, Bud had concluded, unless he 
asked the teacher to help him. Again 
Bud debated. After his treatment of 
the teacher, could he ask her to write 
or help him to write a poem? Besides 
he argued, would it be honest for her 
to aid him? No there was no other way 
out of the difficulty. Still it was im- 
possible for him to write a line. All 
day decision versed indecision, as Bud 
struggled with his pride. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Bud 
was no nearer a solution. For the last 
time he read the unfinished poem, and 
he made up his mind. He would ask 
Miss Benns to write the rest of the lines. 
It would hurt his pride to ask her to 
write it, and it involved his ideas of 
honesty, still there was no other way. 

It was a surprised teacher who turned 
the curve of the narrow mountain road 
that afternoon, to find Bud Harkin sit- 
ting patiently on his mule. She was 
more surprised at his greeting. 

“Miss Benns, I cal’kalate as how ye 
could write po’try, bein’ as how ye are 
teachin’ school”, announced Bud in a 
calm toneless voice. 

Upon receiving the information that 
she could try to write poetry when it 
was necessary, but that it was not her 
ambition to do so, Bud continued. 

“Maybe ye could write a few lines 
fer me, then.” 

Miss Benns was frankly astonished, 
but Bud soon enlightened her. He told 
her the entire story, and handed her the 
unfinished poem. She saw the struggle 
in his face, but wisely said nothing. As 
she read the poem, a puzzled expression 
crept over her face. Bud thought that 
she was unable to write the coveted 
six lines. Then she spoke: 

“Bud I think that I can write an end- 
ing for the poem, if you will give me 
about an hour.” 
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Bud was dumbfounded to think that 
the lines were to be his. And just as 
his hopes were to be realized, his former 
doubts returned and Bud asked the 
teacher if she thought that it would be 
honest for him to let her write the poem 
for him. She did not reply but seemed 
lost in thought. Bud repeated his re- 
mark. 

“This yer business of gettin’ other 
folks ter write po’try fer ye aint honest 
to my mind.” 

“Ordinarily it is dishonest”, said Miss 
Benns, “but this time it may be dif- 
ferent.” 

Bud was obstinate at first, but finally 
gave in to the dictates of higher educa- 
tion. Later in the afternoon Bud rode 
slowly down the little mountain road 
towards the Miller home. As he turned 
the curve in the path, an amused smile 
played over the face of the teacher as 
she watched him disappear from sight. 
She saw him no more that day. 

The next morning June Miller was 
waiting for the teacher at the school 
house. Some time later it was a de- 
termined June who left the school 
house, and again the amused smile 
played over the face of Miss Benns. 

When Miss Benns reached the curve 
in the road that afternoon, she saw Bud 
waiting for her. He began. 

“Did ye know thet Murray Kingsley 
had left th* mountings?” 

Miss Benns didn’t know that he was 
gone, but said she surmised as much. 
Bud was puzzled. 

“Well what did ye tell June about 
him down at th* school house this 
mornin’?” interrogated Bud. “She 
’lowed that you wanted ter explain it 
all, ter me, but that ye said that she 
could explain ter the “furriner”, he 
added. 

“Bud, when you gave me that poem 
it seemed familiar to me but I could 
not place it. Still I was almost certain 
that I had read a poem somewhere just 
like it. I later found it was a poem of 
Shelley. Murray Kingsley didn’t write 
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that poem at all, but he copied it from 
the poet, Shelley. That was why I told 
you that it would not be dishonest for 
me to write your poem. Then too I 
thought that it would be a nice way to 
prove him in his true colors. This 
morning June brought the two poems 
to me. They were the exact reproduc- 
tion of each other, and she could not 
understand why. So she asked me to 
tell her,” concluded the teacher. 

Bud’s expression was one of utter 
bewilderment. His face was a study. 
Then a smile of understanding began to 
appear as he said, 

“Ain’t eddication th’ thing? I never 
lowed thet I would have ter call on 
nothing ter help me. But I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m half a mind ter start 
ter school myself. Fightin’ is fightin; 
but it never helped me write po’try.” 

Bud was beginning to realize that his 
rival was a vanquished foe and that 
he had not been so terribly guilty of 
dishonesty, himself. 

“Yes, I owe a lot to eddication he 
repeated. It did me a good turn, fer 
it left me June”, said Bud as he drew 
himself up proudly and added: 

“June’s my gal.” 
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A MEMORIAL TO VALOR 

(Continued from page 9) 

above or below. Stretching out in front 
of this will be a calm lagoon reflecting 
the solid grandeur of the granite monu- 
ment. 

Within the shrine cut into the moun- 
tain there will be panels of the unde- 
tached rock polished to a high degree — 
one panel for each Confederate state 
on which will be carved the coat of 
arms of the state to which it is dedi- 
cated. On each panel the Founder's 
Roll will be listed, the lettering being 
inlaid with gold leaf. On the floor in 
front of the panel the coat of arms of 
each state will be inlaid in brass so 
that the passing feet of the pilgrims 
to this shrine will keep it ever polished 
and bright. At the base of each panel 
a stone vault will be constructed in 
which will be kept a duplicate of the 
Confederate roster of the state to which 
that panel is dedicated. 

In the center of the hall an immense 
statue of a woman, representing and 
symbolizing the fortitude and devotion 
of the Confederate womanhood, will be 
placed. This is to be cut from a piece 
of detached granite, and will in time 
decay and crumble away. But when 
this monument, which will be even 
larger than the Lincoln statue in the 
Memorial at Washington, does become 
a pile of powdery dust it will lie heaped 
within the perfectly preserved temple 
of living granite. The Memorial Hall 
will last forever for it is still a part 
of the living mountain, fed with per- 
petual life from the life of the moun- 
tain. 

There is only enough money in the 
treasury of the Association to insure 
the completion of the central group of 
the panorama at present. This group, 
Lukeman has promised to have done in 
two years. And even if enthusiasm 
gives out, money refuses to come in, 
and the people lose interest in the 
greater part of the enterprise, the one 
finished group will be the hugest me- 
morial in size, sentiment and originality 
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that the world has ever known. Surely 
time and money can not stop the real- 
ization of this great idea. The moun- 
tain itself is a gift of God. The idea 
is sacred to a great and noble purpose, 
and some day the world will possess a 
thing of beauty and of awe in the Stone 
Mountain Memorial to the Confederate 
Brave. 
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TAMMANY HALL 

(Continued from page 12) 
aboriginal forms and usages. The of- 
ficers held Indian titles. The head or 
president, chosen from thirteen Sachems, 
corresponding to trustees, elected an- 
nually, was called Grand Sacham. In 
its early years the society had the cus- 
tom of conferring the honorary office 
of Kitchi Okeman, or Great Grand 
Sachem, upon the President of the 
United States. Instead of using the 
ordinary calendar designation, the so- 
ciety divided the year into seasons and 
these into moons. A new member of 
the Tammany society had the choice of 
saying to which of these tribes he cared 
to be attached. Frequently the mem- 
bers dressed in Indian garb and carried 
papooses in their public parades. They 
introduced the distinction between “long 
talks” and “short talks” in their public 
addresses. The name “Wigwam” was 
given to their meeting place, and Bar- 
den’s Tavern was selected as their first 
home. The society contemplated found- 
ing a chain of Tammany societies over 
the country, and accordingly designated 
itself as Tammany Society No. 1. A 
number sprang into life, but only a 
few continued for any time, and even 
these disappeared about the year 1818. 

Soon after its founding, Tammany 
came under the influence of Aaron 
Burr. In 1800 it worked for the elec- 
tion of Jefferson as president. It reach- 
ed the height of its power about 1870, 
when it came under the leadership of 
William Marcy Tweed, who used his 
popularity as a volunteer fireman to 
advance himself in Tammany, and who 
was the first “boss” of the organization, 
which had formerly been controlled by 
committees. However, Aaron Burr was 
the first real leader of the Tammany 
Society. The transition of Tammany 
from an effusive, speech-making society 
into an active political club was mainly 
through his instrumentality. In 1802 
came the quarrel between Tammany 
and De Witt Clinton, arising from the 
fact that Clinton had charged Burr with 
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being a traitor to the Republican party 
and had conspired to defeat Jefferson. 
The results of this made the Tammany 
men fare badly for a while, but by 
1811, things took a turn for the better. 
From 1815-17 Tammany was in abso- 
lute control. 

One of the most important things in 
connection with Tammany Hall, is the 
Tweed “ring.” Tweed was made a 
Sachem of Tammany Society because 
of his extreme popularity, and in 1857, 
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he was elected to the Board of Super- 
visors. The first “ring” was the “Super- 
visor’s Ring” founded in 1859 by the 
Democrats for the purpose of procuring 
the appointment of Inspectors of Elec- 
tion. One member of the board was 
bribed to stay away from the session 
when the Inspectors were appointed. 
Tweed was so well pleased with the 
success of this scheme that he was in- 
spired to wider efforts. He began a 
systematic course of lobbying before 
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the Board of Alderman in support of 
excessive bills for supplies. He and his 
associates collected heavy tribute on 
every successful bill. In 1869 Tweed 
and his associates were proved to have 
robbed the city of untold millions. 
After the exposure of his colossal 
frauds, Tammany was severely criti- 
cized. 

In organization, Tammany is highly 
centralized, the power resting in the 
hands of one man, or of a very few 
men. There is a captain for each elec- 
tion district in the city, and a district 
leader for each assembly district. The 
power of Tammany is traceable, how- 
ever, to something more than mere 
machine organization. It makes a sys- 
tematic appeal for the votes of the 
lower classes and accomplishes its pur- 
pose by numerous acts of real charity; 
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by gratifying the social instincts of the 
tenement dweller, the district leaders 
giving at their own expense frequent, 
parties, etc.; by bailing unfortunates 
out of jail; by systematically ingratiat- 
ing itself with the vast number of im- 
migrants; by securing work for the un- 
employed, etc. 

According to its own standards, Tam- 
many Hall has been an efficient organ 
for government. Arrayed against it are 
the members of the Republican party, 
a large majority of the cultured and 
well-to-do classes, and a large number 
who are convinced that Tammany gov- 
ernment means a government of black- 
mail, of fostered vice, of police corrup- 
tion, and if not of outright dishonesty 
in all respects, at least of general waste- 
fulness and inefficiency. 
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FEB. 1-2-3— THE MANNEQUIN. 

FEB. 4-5-6— CLASSIFIED. 

FEB. 8-9-10— ROAD TO YESTERDAY. 

FEB. 11-12-13— THE MIDSHIPMAN. 

FEB. 15-16-17— WOMANHANDLED. 

FEB. 15-16-17— BLUEBEARD’S SEVEN WIVES. 

FEB. 22-23-21— HIS SECRETARY. 

FEB. 25-26-27— AMERICAN VENUS. 


February Bookings for CAPITOL 

FEB. 1-2— INTRODUCE ME. 

FEB. 3-4— WEDDING SONG. 

FEB. 5-6— LUCKY HORSESHOE. 

FEB. 8-9— IRISH LUCK. 

FEB. 10-11— WITHOUT MERCY. 

FEB. 12-13— THE HAVOC. 

FEB. 15-16— THE LIVE WIRE. 

FEB. 17-18— MAN FROM RED GULCH. 

FEB. 19-20— DESERT’S PRICE. 

FEB. 22-23— SONG AND DANCE MAN. 

FEB. 24-25— THE GREAT LOVE. 

FEB. 26-27— FIGHTING HEART. 

February Bookings for 

CRITERION 

FEB. 1-2— HOW OLIVER BUTTED IN. 

FEB. 3-4— NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK. 

FEB. 5-6— SWORD OF VALOR. 

FEB. 8-9— DRIXILLA WITH A MILLION. 

FEB. 10-11— THE LUCKY DEVIL. 

FEB. 12-13— MAN ? ? 

FEB. 15-16— KEEPER OF THE BEES. 

FEB. 17-18— RUGGED WATERS. 

FEB. 19-20— SPEED DEl^fON. 

FEB. 22-23— THE LAST EDITION. 

FEB. 24-25— WILD HORSE MESA. 

FEB. 26-27— EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
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CHARM 

(Continued from page 14) 
without feeling the presence of the au- 
thor. At some fine bit of humor, it is 
plainly evident that he sits back in his 
chair and chuckles to himself, patting his 
own back and saying “I did it,” like the 
redoubtable Peter. And when the need 
of an exceedingly noble hero arises, a 
very poorly camouflaged Barrie steps 
right into the book and takes the leading 
role. Sometimes in this book he is Solo- 
mon Crow; sometimes David, the little 
boy; sometimes that ingenious young 
lady, Mamie Mannering; but most often 
the Betwixt and Between, Peter Pan. 

Barrie has a perfect understanding of 
children. Even with the most common- 
place expressions he is able to give them 
a chilled turn, which makes the very 
young reader feel at ease, and an older 
one feel absurd. “The Gardens are a 
tremendous big place, with millions and 
hundreds of trees.” No other author, 
however far-sighted he may be, would 
have made that childish transposition, 
unless, of course, he was a child at heart, 
as Barrie is. 

The plot in Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens is the last thing to consider, 
since the author never intended to bur- 
den himself or his readers with anything 
prosaic. To judge Barrie by his loose 
plots is as ridiculous as it would be to 
condemn the fairies for dancing. The 
book is written not for plot, characteriza- 
tion or atmosphere, but to entertain 
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James M. Barrie, and incidentally the 
reader. To have missed the joyous intent 
is to have missed the spirit, and to have 
missed the style is to have missed the 
book. 

The book is said to be written for chil- 
dren, but the kind of a child who would 
enjoy it most is the one who has grown 
up in years, but is always young at 
heart. To really appreciate the book it 
should be read aloud, for when we share 
the secrets of fairyland with another 
they become more real and more beau- 
tiful. One could never feel the perfec- 
tion of these lines without the accom- 
panying grasp of another's appreciation: 
“When the first baby laughed for the 
first time, his laugh broke into a million 
pieces, and they all went skipping about. 
That was the beginning of fairies.” 
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GREASE 

(Continued from page 16) 
floor? Men! Tony looked at the un- 
finished letter in disgust. She did not 
know what to write. She still thought 
he was wrong. Why, of course, he was 
wrong. Any other idea was absurd. 
Yet — maybe he had not thought before 
he acted. Well, admitting that, after 
it happened there had been plenty of 
time for thinking and he had not 
apologized. He had become even more 
angry and had said more unkind things. 
If at first it had been a thoughtless im- 
pulse, further consideration had made 
it a confirmed action. 

Then let him stay mad! The letter 
landed in the fire and crinkled up into 
blackness. 

The warm fire, the soft firelight, the 
winter stillness produced a soothing 
effect on the girl, who now half sat and 
half reclined in the big chair, asleep. 

A knock came at the door. Tony did 
not stir. Another and a louder came, 
Tony jumped. 

“Did some one knock?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’m,” said the negro maid. 
“There’s a boy here to see you.” 

It must be Lesesne! Why certainly. 
Who else would be coming to see her? 
Speedily dressing, and adding a hasty 
flip of the powder puff, she ran down 
the stairs. The air of expectancy, the 
glowing eyes and smiling lips combined 
into a vigorous denial of the “I hate 
you!” uttered a few minutes before. 
Hurriedly but shyly she approached the 
door, and entered. A tall figure stood 
in the shadows of the room. She walked 
forward to meet the approaching person. 

“How are you, Miss Duval?” 

It was one of her students. Tears 
sprang to her eyes as she hastily turned 
away her head to hide the disappoint- 
ment. A second of silence followed. 
Then — 

“I’m fine, thank you, Frank, and I 
hope you are.” 

“Yes, ma’am, thank you. Miss Duval, 
we are giving a ’possum hunt tonight 
and we want you to go with us. We 


did not know you would be here before 
tomorrow night or we would have come 
by and asked you sooner.” 

“I will be delighted to go! You are 
certainly a life saver, Frank, because 
I was planning to spend a most lone- 
some evening.” 

Woolen shirt, woolen knickers, woolen 
hose, heavy oxfords, a small felt hat, 
a heavy slip-over sweater, and Tony was 
ready to hunt. 

The wind was biting cold as Tony ran 
toward the big truck which would carry 
the crowd out into the country. She 
laughed as she ran, for she loved cold 
weather. It made one feel snappy and 
full of power. She sprang onto the 
back of the truck, which was covered 
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with a thick, soft padding of warm hay. 

“Come on up here, Miss Duval. It's 
warm up at this end!” called a voice. 

She scrambled toward the front end 
and snuggled down into the corner back 
of the driver's seat. It was going to be 
a good night after all. It would prob- 
ably be as much fun as the party at 
home. 

They laughed and sang as they 
bumped along, eating candy, fruits, and 
peanuts. What did it matter if in the 
darkness they took a bite of hay with 
the peanuts? It was a jolly good party. 

Suddenly they stopped. 

“What's the matter?” everybody 
chorused. 

“Just thought I would see if we can 
help that fellow back there,” said the 
driver. “He's alone and broken down 
on this cold night, and he's eight miles 
out in the country.” 

Some of the boys jumped out to see 
if they could lend any assistance. After 
several minutes one of them returned. 

“Who is it?” he was asked. 

“Don't know. Nice looking chap 
though. We'll have him going in a few 
minutes.” 

“I'm getting cramped sitting here. 
I'm going to see about the automobile,” 
said Tony, jumping down. 

Not until she was almost touching the 
car did Tony notice the make and model 
and hear a certain familiar wheeze of 
the engine. When she did, she imme- 
diately looked for the driver. 

“Lesesne!” she cried. 

He looked up from the engine of the 
car. 

“Tony! I was coming to see you and 
the old engine — ” 

With an indignant snort the motor 
started to whirr. 

The rest of the explanation was lost 
as the truck rumbled off to the 'possum 
hunt and the roadster back to town. 

“There is a streak of grease across 
your face, Lesesne,” said Tony, as she 
tried to rub it off; but it did not dis- 
appear. 

“It won't come off without gasoline 


being used,” replied the young man. 

When Tony walked into her room that 
night, she saw herself in the mirror. 
She looked again. What was wrong? 
Oh! Across her face was a streak of 
grease. 
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Wade — Augustus Baldwin Longstreet — 
Wesleyan and Emory and Georgia 
Methodism find a place in this inter- 
esting study of the South in days 
gone by. 

White — Woodrow Wilson — The author 
does not claim to disclose any new 
events or circumstances but he gives 
us an illuminating interpretation of 
Wilson in the manner of a journalist 
rather than that of a historian. 

Werner — Barnum — “All of Barnum is 
entertaining and at least a third of 
it is tremendous f u n.” — Laurence 
Stallings. 

Wiggin — My garden of memory — T h e 
humorous, appealing autobiography of 
the author of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm and The Bird's Christmas Carol. 
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THE YAZOO SITUATION 

(Continued from page 22) 
haired man, riding a horse, came up and 
dismounted. He was a stranger to all 
present. He took a burning glass from 
his bosom and touched it to the papers 
which were consumed. Then while 
everybody was still dumb with amaze- 
ment he turned and rode away, never 
to be seen again. “Thus,” goes the 
legend, “the papers were consumed with 
fire from Heaven.” A more creditable 
account is given by Dr. White, saying 
that since the populace desired that the 
infamous papers be destroyed by fire 
from Heaven, they used a sun glass. 
However, despite the method used, they 
were destroyed. There were present, 
beside General Jackson: Thomas Glas- 
cock, John Milledge, William Few, Jarid 
Irwin, David Mitchell, Peter Early, 
David Merriweather, David Emmanuel, 
and Benjamin Taliaferro. 

Let us observe this affair from a 
national viewpoint. After the bills were 
rescinded and declared null and void, 
the purchasers of the land were total 
losers. They had neither money nor 
land to show for their transactions and 
there seemed to be no means whereby 
they could protect themselves. 

In 1802 Georgia ceded to the national 
government all the land between the 
present western boundary line of the 
state and the Mississippi River. Thus 
the nation inherited the controversy. 

One of the famous cases of constitu- 
tional law grew out of this situation. 
This case, known as the “Fletcher vs. 
Peck” case, was settled by the Federal 
Supreme Court and the final judgment 
specified that a state can not violate a 
contract, because it is unconstitutional. 
A section of this Yazoo land had been 
sold to James Gunn in 1795. The fol- 
lowing year the land grants of 1795, 
passed by a bribed legislature, were 
declared by the authorities of Georgia 
as null and void. Peck had bought land 
from Gunn and, in turn, he had sold 
the land to Fletcher, who finding the 
titles impaired, sued Peck. The Circuit 


Court declared judgment * favor of 
Peck, but the Federal Supxeme Court 
declared in favor of Fletcher. Thus the 
Yazoo fraud produced one * the out- 
standing cases of constit .al law, 
whereby it was declared by * e Federal 
Supreme Court that a State Legislative 
act was null and void because it violated 
the constitution which guarantees the 
“inviolability of a contract.” 

A committee was appointed by Jef- 
ferson to provide restitution to those 
people who had been cheated and who 
were now frantically petitioning the 
President. This committee was com- 
posed of Lincoln, Gallitin, and Madison. 
On account of his extreme dislike for 
Jefferson, Randolph of Roanoke would 
not allow the proposed measure to pass. 
For ten years it dragged on, and it was 
not until 1812 that the settlement of 
the Yazoo claims was passed by Con- 
gress. 

Thus ended the strife concerning one 
of the most gigantic schemes involving 
fraudulent dealing in America. It will 
go down on record equally important 
as the Teapot Dome scandal of recent 
years. 
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‘ ">N QUIXOTE” 

(Continued from page 18) 

Toward the past it looks to chivalry 
and the p ; ral, and is clothed with the 
power of ry; toward the future it 
looks to realism, its humor, its direct 
contact with life as it is, its recognition 
of the popular lot, of common sense, 
and here it is clothed with the power 
of prose in one or another mode of its 
modern efficiency. 

There are two parts to “Don Quixote,” 
and, although in the nature of things 
a sequel cannot have the novelty of 
a first design, still in every other respect 
the continuation of “Don Quixote” is 
superior to the first part. In Cervantes' 
first sketch he found his aim, perhaps, 
vulgar in matter and barren in topic, 
too slight a theme to bear his genius; 
he tried to heighten it by introducing 
independent tales either wholly foreign 
or loosely connected, and episodes of 
gallantry more closely yet carelessly 
interwoven with the main plot. 

No book more signally contradicts 
the maxim, quoted by the Bachelor Car- 
rasco, that “no second part was ever 
good,” than the second part of “Don 
Quixote.” It is a great improvement 
on the first. The author's humor is 
more subdued and gains in subtlety and 
charm. The flow of the story is no 
longer interrupted by the irrelevant 
digressions of the first part; and yet 
the variety of incident is greater, the 
resources of the writer's invention being 
apparently inexhaustible. The numerous 
new personages are finely conceived — 
the Duchess indeed achieves the im- 
possible in compensating for Dorothea, 
and the Bachelor Carrasco and Doctor 
Pedro Recio de Agiiero, easily outshine 
Cardenio and Fernardao. There are 
more high spirits, more ‘cataracts of 
laughter' in the first part; in the second 
there are loftier divinations, more in- 
tellectual force, more comprehension 
and therefore more delicate sympathy. 
The two central characters retain their 
logical unity, but acquire a profounder 
significance. 
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“Don Quixote” is a book of short 
flights, of incidents lightly dovetailed 
together, of scenes strung together, of 
combinations rapidly formed and dis- 
solved. There is no focusing on catas- 
trophe or climax. Each character is 
caught in his own world, and shown 
completely in a few strokes. How many 
such small scenes crowd to the memory! 
The student singing on his way to the 
wars, the puppet-show, the lion, and in 
low life, the disasters of the night at 
the end; innumerable vivid sketches! 

“Don Quixote” is a book written in 
Spain as from the center of the world, 
and this Spain was filled with its own 
folk ; they came forth in all their variety 
of life. Scarce any book has so many 
people in it. This mass is put in con- 
stant movement which gives unwearied 
liveliness to the scene. It is a book of 
life on the road. All the world is “en 
voyage.” 

Fictitious characters, to be worth 
knowing, should have a universal appeal. 
“Don Quixote” entitles Cervantes to 
rank with the greatest writers of all 
time. Children turn its leaves, young 
people read it, grown men understand 
it, and old folk praise it. It has out- 
lived all changes of literary taste and 
is even more popular today than it Was 
three centuries ago. 

From the tenth chapter onwards, 
Cervantes gathers confidence, gradually 
diminishes the purely burlesque element, 
and concentrates his powers on the 
dramatic characterization of his person- 
ages. There is an opposition in human 
nature, and this is set forth by the 
contrast of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. Cervantes portrays Quixote 
with the characteristic defect of the 
soul, imaginative, illusive; and he gives 
to Sancho the characteristic defect of 
the material man, self-interest. The 
contrast between the lofty, spiritual, 
single-minded knight, and his credulous, 
simple, yet shrewd, and earth-seeking 
squire, is an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment to the reader. It has been dis- 
puted which of the two characters is 
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most skillfully drawn, and best sup- 
ported throughout the story. They are 
both excellent; both suited to each 
other. 

Don Quixote grows at length to be 
a man out of his wits; his understanding 
is deranged; and without losing the 
least trait of personal individuality, he 
becomes a substantial living allegory, 
or personification of the reason and the 
moral sense divested of the judgment 
and the understanding. Sancho is the 
converse. He is the common sense 
without reason or imagination. Al- 
though Sancho loses something of his 
rustic cunning in the second part of 
the book, he gains in wit, sense, and 
manners. 

It is in the madness of Don Quixote 
that the heart of the book beats. It 
is a very singular madness. The his- 
tory of it has a method; in the first 
part he is his own victim; in the second 
he is the victim of others; beginning 
with self-deception, he ends as the butt 
of the deception of all from Sancho to 
the Duke and the Bachelor. A madman 
has no character, but it is the character 
of Don Quixote that at last draws the 
knight out of all his degredation and 
makes him triumph in the heart of the 
reader. 

Cervantes gives us a picture of Don 
Quixote in the first chapter of the book. 
We are told of his great love for read- 
ing of books on chivalry. By reports 
from other characters we gain some 
knowledge of the main characters. The 


people of La Mancha discuss the 
knights madness and his unusual ac- 
tions. However, the best characteriza- 
tion of Quixote and Sancho is by in- 
direct portrayal. Don Quixote is brave, 
resolute, courteous, wise, kind, gentle, 
patient, and possesses these traits with 
a distinative Spanish excellence. In 
Sancho, faithful, affectionate, dubrious, 
nationality has lower relief, but he is 
abundantly Spanish in his peasanthood 
as Quixote in his sublimated chivalry. 
No nation has cast ideal types of itself 
more summary, exemplary, and real. 

One of the greatest triumphs for 
Cervante's skill is the success with 
which he continually prevents us from 
confounding the absurdities of the 
knight-errant with the generous aspira- 
tion of the cavalier. Even in the midst 
of madness, we respect Don Quixote 
himself. We pity the delusion, we 
laugh at the situation, but we revere 
in spite of every ludicrous accomplani- 
ment, and of every insane exertion, the 
noble spirit of the Castillian gentlemen. 

“Don Quixote” is the book of Spain. 
Its theater is the Spanish land. It is 
a book of the open air and the broad 
world. It has for landscapes the burn- 
ing plains, the desolate romantic moun- 
tains, the strip of blue by the coast; 
its outlook is along the Mediterranean 
world by the highway of the islands 
that Cervantes had probably traveled 
in youth. There is a historical back- 
ground most clearly reflected in the 
popular knowledge of chivalric romance, 
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and, in the fact that every one knows 
of chivalry. There is also an emotional 
“fond,” a part of national character, 
interpreted here by the incessant gal- 
lantry or love in operatic episodes, by 
the shepherds, the serenaders, the run- 
aways, the youthfulness of love, and 
al its charms and senselessness. “Don 
Quixote,” even in its national aspects, 
is a book that has all the dimensions 
or life, personal, geographical, historical, 
emotional, and moral. All this is the 
environment of the action and the mean 
of its operation in the tale. 

Humorous contrast between the real 
setting and its interpretation by a char- 
acter is well exemplified in “Don 
Quixote.” Don Quixote stretched his 
imagination to even thinking windmills 
were giants. This antithesis of setting 
serves another purpose; it proves an 
effective means of emphasis. Cervantes 
contrasts the personalities of the knight 
and the squire, and understood his own 
creations better at the end than he did 
at the outset. He also presented his 
other characters with the genial fidelity 
which comes of sympathetic insight, and 
maintained this view throughout the 
book. 

Cervantes seized a happy medium in 
style, and was Spanish without rude- 
ness, and graceful without stiffness or 
affectation. The seriousness of the 
style preserves the most perfect har- 
mony with the seriousness of the pur- 
pose of the book. The solemn, eloquent, 
impassioned Don Quixote, the shrewd, 


earth-seeking, yet affectionate Sancho, 
do not fill us with mirth because they 
seem to be mirthful themselves. From 
the beginning of the book to the end, 
they are both intensely serious charac- 
ters — the one never loses sight of the 
high destinies to which he has devoted 
himself — the other wanders amidst 
sierras and moonlight forests, and 
glides on the beautiful stream of the 
Ebro, without forgetting for a moment 
the hope of the island which has been 
promised him by his master. The con- 
trast perpetually afforded by the char- 
acters of Quixote and Sancho would be 
comparatively feeble and ineffectual, but 
for the never failing contrast between 
the “idea” of the book, and the “style” 
in which it is written. 

The particular circumstances which 
led Cervantes to the conception of “Don 
Quixote” have long since ceased to 
exist. Books of chivalry have been for- 
gotten, and their influence has died 
away; but quixotism under some form 
or another remains a characteristic of 
the human mind in all ages. Man is 
still the dupe of fictions and of his own 
imagination, and it is for this that in 
reading the story of the aberrations of 
the knight of La Mancha, and of the 
mishaps that befell him in his attempt 
to redress all the wrongs of the world, 
we cannot help applying the moral of 
the tale to incidents that pass every day 
before our own eyes, and to trace 
similarities between Cervantes 1 hero and 
some of our living acquaintances. 
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HIS YOUNGER BROTHER 

(Continued from page 28) 
good enough for her. He looked at the 
handsome young man at his side and 
could not doubt that she would love 
him. Weak and pleasure loving but 
attractive undoubtedly. He must not 
discourage Richard. 

“I will care for her always,” Charles 
promised simply. 

There was no time to say more, for 
the British were making the third at- 
tack. Again they waited until they saw 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes, but this 
time the ammunition did not hold out. 
Steadfast and brave to the end Charles 
and Richard were among the last to 
leave the fortifications. Neither of 
them was wounded. 

***** 

The two boys were among the Boston 
brigades on July 2, 1775, when Wash- 
ington took command of the Continental 
army. To Charles it was a scene never 
to be forgotten. Each little group of 
men was under its local commander 
bearing its local flag. Each man was 
in the clothes he was accustomed to 
wear in the field, the tavern, the church, 
or any every day life. They were a 
sinewy, fine looking group of men. 
Here was a man in a coat of brown 
with sea-green facings, white linings and 
silver dragons. There was one in a blue 
coat with straw colored facings and lace 
cuffs. Between them a man in plain 
brown homespun. All carried muskets 
with bayonets attached and pouches or 


powder bags slung over their backs. 

Before them all stood Washington 
with dignity, ease, and complacency, the 
gentleman and soldier agreeably blend- 
ed, a man of noble and mild counten- 
ance with modesty marking every line 
of his face. As he stood there on the 
Cambridge common under the great elm 
tree, every eye was upon him. Charles 
had never seen him before, but he felt 
at once that he would trust everything 
to the great man standing there. Wash- 
ington raised his hand. A tiny gesture 
brought a perfect quiet. 

“My friends,” he said, “it is brave 
men like these who are going to give 
us our rights and make it possible for 
us to have representation. Boys, I 
could not wish for an army of braver 
and more steady lads.” 

That was all he said. But what hope 
it put into fearing hearts! His very 
voice seemed to prove that he was 
speaking truth. Charles had noticed 
that there had been no ifs in his 
promise. He had said that they would 
give back the rights. With such trust 
as that, they would all do their best. 

Charles did not try to see Abigail be- 
fore he left Boston. Richard told him 
that he had decided to wait and prove 
himself more worthy of her before he 
asked her to marry him. 

Meanwhile Abigail stayed quietly at 
home trying to comfort her little neigh- 
bor, who was staying with her now that 
her two brothers had gone to the war. 

One afternoon while the British were 
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in possession of Boston, Abigail was 
walking about in her garden to get a 
little fresh air, as she never ventured 
on the streets now. Thinking she heard 
a familiar step she went over near the 
street and saw Charles — there was no 
mistake for she would know him any- 
where — but he was dressed in the red 
uniform of a British soldier. Before 
she realized what she was doing she had 
cried out, “Charles, Charles what have 
you done?” 

He ducked his head, started on, then 
turned slowly, and with bowed head 
trudged silently back to her. 

“I am sorry, Abigail, but I have 
nothing to say for myself. Forgive me 
if you can. I do not care what the rest 
think, but you, Abigail, please try to 
think as well of me as you can under 
the circumstances. You will not wish 
to see me again, and I can not blame 
you — but oh Abigail, how I wish this 
had never happened!” 

And without another word he had 
gone. 

That same day, March 4, 1776, Wash- 
ington seized Dorchester Heights and on 
the 17th Howe evacuated Boston, and 
Washington took possession. Abigail 
said nothing about having seen Charles, 
for she realized she loved him. Always 
in her heart she made excuses for him. 
Now that Washington was in Boston she 
felt free to come and go as she pleased. 
Comfort, however, did not go with her, 
for she missed her brothers greatly. 

Great was Abigail’s surprise, as she 
was gloomily passing by Cambridge 
common, to see Charles come out of a 
house and go rapidly down the street 
ahead of her. This time he was dressed 
in brown homespun. Abigail quickened 
her step and followed him. She wanted 
to get to the bottom of this mystery, 
for she could not picture Charles as a 
traitor; he did not have the bearing of 
that type of man. There flashed into 
her mind the picture of a Narragansett 
Indian with a red feather on his head. 
He had been among the leaders at 
the Boston tea party. Abigail was 


known among the soldiers and passed 
the guards without being questioned. 
Charles entered a house and she paused 
breathless beneath a window, little 
dreaming he would enter that very 
room. 

After a word to the man at the door 
he entered the little room where Wash- 
ington was seated alone eating a cold 
meal of baked beans and bread without 
butter. 

“The British have no poor fare like 
that,” said Charles as he crossed the 
room. All I have been among were well 
fed and clothed.” 

“That is yet to come with our liberty,” 
answered the general with a smile. 
“We must be patient and look for the 
best.” 

“Before I make my report may I 
venture to express an opinion, sir?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I believe that Howe will make an 
effort to retake Boston. He has troops 
on every side in small numbers.” 

Washington sat with arms folded but 
made no answer. 

Charles made another effort. 

“What do you think, sir?” 

Washington smiled kindly as he an- 
swered, “He has no use for Boston now 
or he would never have evacuated it. 
Those little groups of men are there 
for no other purpose than to keep us 
guessing and put us on the wrong track. 
Were you able to enter the British lines 
undetected?” 

He changed the subject of conversa- 
tion suddenly, but there was no unkind- 
ness in his voice. 

“Yes sir,” was the boy’s answer, “I 
procured a red coat in Boston while 
Howe was in possession of the city.” 

Washington gazed thoughtfully into 
the fire a moment and then arose, went 
to his desk and came back with some 
sealed packets. 

“Bainbridge, I have a task to ask of 
you that proves I have the utmost con- 
fidence in you, for there are few I would 
trust with it Both this and your report 
are of great importance to me. I must 
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ask you to come where we may be sure 
of absolute privacy. It is especially 
necessary that you be seen here no 
more if you accept the mission of great 
danger I wish to entrust you with.” 

Abigail moved hurriedly away. Wash- 
ington had spoken almost as if he knew 
of her presence beneath the window. 
She went home with a much gayer step, 
but she was not entirely happy. She 
was sure now that Charles was no 
traitor but she had felt sure of that 
before, although she had no proof. Now 
she knew he was to be on a dangerous 
mission and could not remain in Boston. 
She might never see him again and he 
did not know she loved him. She had 
thought at times that he loved her. She 
had been certain of it until he entered 
the army, but now he seemed to avoid 
her and he had never mentioned love 
to her. Could she be mistaken? She 
was getting old now, almost nineteen. 
All her friends were marrying, even 
Comfort who was several years younger 
than she. Many of the boys treated 
her kindly and some had even asked her 
invalid father if they might pay her 
court. Her father was old and could 
not live long. At his death she would 
be left alone, an old maid. Should she 
wait for a boy who avoided her, the 
brave youth who had her heart? 

Charles, too, was sad and thoughtful. 
As he left Washington he had met 
Richard. They had not seen each other 
for some time and naturally there was 
mucfy they wished to tell each other. 

“We leave Boston tonight,” said the 
older brother, “anti I am going to see 
Abigail before I leave to tell her I love 
her and ask her to be my wife.” 

Charles found it impossible to speak 
for some time and seemed strangly in- 
terested in something which kept his 
face turned from his brother. Perhaps 
it was best as it was, after all. He 
must be true to his duty first of all, and 
it might be years, if ever, before his 
name could be cleared from the sus- 
picion that the position of spy is sure 
to cast on a person. -He- could not -bring- 


her into that even if she loved him. 
Washington had advised him not to re- 
turn to Boston. He must give her up. 
Yes, he loved her enough for that. He 
turned again to his brother, for he had 
made up his mind now that she should 
never see him again. 

“Be good to her,” was all he said. 

And so it was that Abigail heard no 
more of Charles until Comfort's wed- 
ding day. John had been wounded and 
had decided to marry before going back 
to the front. They had had a very 
quiet wedding and Comfort was telling 
her husband goodbye before she could 
hardly call him hers. A messenger came 
up and leaped from his panting horse. 
“Is Miss Bainbridge here?” 

“Yes, I mean I was — oh, what is the 
matter?” cried the little bride. 

“Your brother made me promise be- 
fore he died — ” 

“Oh — oh, not Charles, not Richard? 
Please tell me it is not true.” 

“Richard Bainbridge died in my arms 
and made me promise to tell you he 
had died gladly for his country. He 
sent word to Abigail that he still held 
her dear even if she could not give him 
her love. We are all glad he died before 
it was known that his brother was on 
the other side. Charles Bainbridge was 
wounded and is probably dead now, but 
we saw the British carry him back to 
their camp. It is strange one brother 
could be so true and the other so base 
a deserter.” 

“Stop — ” Abigail had been comforting 
the little bride and had spoken no word 
Tiefore, but now she turned* with flashing 
eyes and the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, “Always — from the very first 
time I knew them — when we were little 
children — Charles gave in to Richard 
and always took his punishments. And 
you — you make it the same in death — 
how can you be so unjust? I could not 
tell before — but it can not make any 
difference now that he is dead — He 
would not tell me himself, but I found 
out that Charles was a spy — yes, a 
-spy — giving up- life,, honor, -everything 
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for us — and you — you dare to come 
here at his death and say he was a 
base deserter — How can you be so— so 
cruel?” 

***** 

It was a quiet and peaceful day in 
Boston. It had been many days since 
there had been the noise of battle. The 
streets were deserted except for a tat- 
tered figure with one arm. His blue 
suit was hanging in shreds from his 
shoulders and he found it necessary to 
limp slowly as he made his way down 
the narrow street. His face revealed 
hardships, but there was a light in his 
eyes which was in marked contrast to 
his appearance. Down the cobble stoned 
street he came with his eyes upon a 
brick house with big columns. Honey- 
suckle vines twined around the porch 
and high damask roses grew under the 
windows. To the left was a little garden 
dense with elms and shrubs and in the 
garden sat a dark-haired girl busily 
sewing. Her face, too, showed signs of 
worry and every now and then she 
wiped a tear from her eyes. As the 
man reached the garden he stopped and 
gazed wistfully at the girl. Finally he 
called so softly it seemed she could not 
hear, “Abigail.” 

The girl started, looked up quickly, 
saw the man, wiped her eyes as though 
she were seeing visions, and then sat 
perfectly still looking at him and crying. 

“Charles, Charles, tell me it is true, 
but if I am dreaming don’t ever let me 
wake up.” 


For a moment neither of them moved 
and then he said, “Where is Richard?” 

“Dead, bravely, in action.” 

“Abigail, forgive me — I did not know. 
You did love him?” 

“No, Charles — not Richard, didn’t you 
know?” 

“It wasn’t — it couldn’t have been — 
Abigail, look at me. Oh! my dear, how 
could I have been so stupid?” 


ALL’S WELL THAT BEGINS WELL 

(Continued from page 6) 
no secret of his actions. The boy was 
almost crazy with humiliation. Why 
had he ever been such a fool? 

As one in a dream, he opened the 
front door and looked in. He sighed and 
started inside but stumbled on the edge 
of the rug. As he stooped to straighten 
the corner, he saw something white be- 
tween the rug and floor. With nervous 
fingers he picked it) up. It was a mis- 
carried invitation and Mrs. Van Buren’s 
visiting-card ! 
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